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FOREWORD 


The State Government had decided as early as 
August, 1956 to bring out an authentic account of the role 
of Rajasthan in the Freedom Struggle of 1857. The 
work of writing this book was entrusted to Professor 
N. R. Khadgawat, who, in. his capacity as the Research 
Officer for the History of Freedom Movement in India, had 
already collected valuable material from sources mostly 
hitherto unexplored and unutilised. I am glad to see that 
Professor Khadgawat has been able to prepare an interesting 
and reliable history of the 1857 Struggle in Rajasthan. The 
narrative is mainly based on the Rajputana Residency 
Records, the well-known works of the British authors 
dealing with this period of Indian History as well as many 
indigenous records and sources all of which have been freely 
quoted and acknowledged by the author. This short but 
authoritative chronicle will show that Rajasthan, played its 
rightful role in the movement that flared up in many parts 
of the country with the object of driving away the alien 
rulers. It illumines a dimly known corner of the history 
of our people. There were many persons who thought and 
acted wholly in consonance with the spirit of the strug^e. 
That their attempts failed as the attempts of their 
compatriots elsewhere in the country was no fault of theirs. 
It cannot, however, be ignored that in spite of the initial 
set-back, this first attempt for independence released the 
forces that culminated in the freedom that we enjoy today. 
This saga of heroism and self-sacrifice will always be a 
source of inspiration for us all. We must pay on this 
occasion our grateful homage to the valiant many, both 
named and unnamed, who suffered or sacrificed their lives 
for the cause they cherished so dearly. 
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Professor Khadgawat deserves commendation for his 
effort. I trust this volume will be welcomed by the public. 

Jaipur, MOHANLAL SUKHADIA, 

August 9th, 1957. Chief Minister, Rajasthan. 



INTRODUCTION 


The Upheaval of 1857, which appeared at first ‘a small 
cloud—no bigger 'than a man’s hand,’ grew bigger and 
bigger till at last it overwhelmed the British East India 
Company with ruin. During this period of storm and stress, 
the entire Princely Order of Rajasthan ‘proved their 
staunch fidelity to the Paramount Power’ and almost all the 
rulers ‘clustered round the waning fragments’ of the British 
Empire. Maharana Swaroop Singh ‘exerted his great 
influence as the acknowledged Head of all the Rajput princes 
on the side of the British by advising all, who applied 
to him by letter or by accredited ministers specially deputed 
for counsel at the crisis, to stand firm in their allegiance to 
the British Government.’ The Maharaja of Karowli sent 
levies in British support, drove out of his territory the 
Gwalior rebels and sent a detachment of 800 (followed by 
a re-inforcement of 1500) to Kotah with a view to rescue 
the Maharao who had been reduced by the rebels to the 
status of a virtual prisoner. He even ‘issued a proclamation 
to his subjects, pointing out in strong language the delusion 
under which the mutineers had been labouring and called 
upon his people not only not to join the rebels but to help 
him also in fighting for the British Government. Maharaja 
Ram Singh of Jaipur remained absolutely loyal to the 
British cause even amidst strongest temptations. Despite 
the revolt of his troops, the Nawab of Tonk supported the 
British even at ‘considerable personal risk and pecuniary 
loss.’ Maharaja Takhat Singh of Jodhpur, though 
rendered totally powerless to aid the British as a result of 
the anti-British revolts of his refractory chiefs, did not 
lose any opportunity to show his pro-British zeal. It was, 
however, only in case of the rulers of Kotah and Bundi 
that the A.G.G. could find an opportunity to make certain 



adverse remarks in his report on the Mutiny in Rajasthan. 
Though he had ‘no instance to allege of hostility or marked 
disloyalty on the part of Bundi’, he complained against ‘the 
general lukewarmness in the Capture of rebels, and the 
seizure of their families’. The Maharao of Kotah, despite 
his pro-British inclinations, had, however, been suspected 
of complicity with the rebels and an enquiry was set up to 
investigate into his conduct. 

All these princes had been so conspicuously loyal and 
helpful to the British because the blessings of British 
Protection had saved them from the grinding tyranny of 
the Marathas and the Pindaries. Then, most of them were 
living in ‘continual strife with the chief people of 
their principalities’ and as such stood in dire necessity 
of an overlordship which could afford them full 
protection against internal anarchy. They had ‘no sym¬ 
pathy with one another’ and, being devoid of political 
insight, they were in a way incapable of understanding the 
turn, Indian politics was likely to take. A century of 
Maratha rapacity, followed by the inhuman atrocities of 
the Pindari excursions, had so paralysed the ruling princes 
of Rajasthan that they were not inclined to under-rate the 
advantages, arising out of their treaty alliances with the 
British in favour of an upheaval which, in all probability, 
might have strengthened their already troublesome feudal 
chieftains. Naturally, therefore, the mutinous soldiery in 
Rajasthan could not receive any sympathy or support from 
the Rajput princes, who had, as vSuch, practically no anti- 
British role to play in the struggle of 1857. They threw 
their entire weight in favour of the British. Out of the 
eighteen ruling princes in Rajasthan, Maharaja Sardar Singh 
of Bikaner alone could, despite his strong pro-British 
affiliations, anyhow manage to give shelter to six 
hundred followers of Tantia Tope and procure for them the 



unconditional pardon from the Government of India, The 
millions at large were, however, seething with discontent and 
their anti-British inclinations had been manifested on several 
occasions. The principal jagirdars of Rajasthan supported 
the anti-British rebels because they feared lest the continua¬ 
tion of the British rule in India should bring about their 
political ruin. It was, therefore, left to these jagirdars and 
their contingents to make a common cause with the mutinous 
sold cry and raise a standard of revolt against the British, 

This brief narrative does not aim at attempting a 
detailed history of the 1857 Upheaval in Rajasthan; nor 
has there been any intention to evaluate the services, 
rendered by the Princely Order to the British cause. An 
attempt has, however, been made to place before the readers 
only a review of the circumstances under which^ the Jagirdar 
rebels of Rajasthan tried to grasp the opportunity, afforded 
to them by the Mutiny of 1857, to set right the wrongs, the 
British penetration had done to them in the past Due 
notice of the anti-British ferment, prevailing amidst the 
millions at large inhabiting the arid zones of Rajasthan, 
l^as also been taken and the narrative goes to reveal the 
vague and indistinct sympathy, the mutineers could procure 
at a number of i)laces in Rajasthan. The factors, responsible 
for the out-break of the mutiny in the British military 
cantonments of Nasirabad, Neemuch, Erinpura, Deoli etc., 
had, however, been the same as those throughout India and 
as such no detailed analysis of these uprisings was essentiaL 
An effort has, however, been made to analyse the anti- 
British trends responsible for the revolts at Auwa and Kotah. 

One word as to the appendices I have given towards 
the end. I am not inclined to attach any historical 
importance to the Bardic poems. Being essentially 
emotional and bardic in their expression, these poems offer 
too exaggerated a version to be of any utility to sober 



history; but they go to reveal the anti-British feeling 
prevailing in Rajasthan. A critical note along with a 
number of poems has been given simply with a view to 
acquaint the reader with the feelings and sentiments of the 
people who considered the British rule in India more of a 
curse than a boon and criticised very bitterly the pro- 
British inclinations of their rulers. A detailed note on the 
strained relations of Maharaja Man Singh with the British 
Government has also been added. Maharaja Man Singh 
was the only ruler in Rajasthan who put up a very strong 
resistance against the forces of British interference during 
the pre-Mutiny era and advanced wholehearted support to 
the anti-British agitators of his age. Though the activities 
of Maharaja Man Singh had nothing to do with the 
Struggle of 1857, this note on his relations with the 
Paramount Power would provide the reader with a historical 
back-ground of the pre-Mutiny Marwar and the British 
policy of interference. I had a mind to give copies of 
quite a large number of documents in Appendix D, but for 
want of space only a few could be given in their original 
form and summary notes from the rest had to be prepared 
and suitably adjusted. As a result of this some confusion 
has been created as to the spellings for proper names. 
Most of the British Politicals had been ignorant of the Indian 
languages, and wrote simply according to the sound which 
reached their ears unaccustomed to the precise methods of 
an Oriental people. Naturally, therefore, the methods 
adopted by them totally altered and disfigured the meaning. 

I have tried to give in the summary notes at least the modern 
form of these spellings but the spellings in the documents 
have been left unaltered purposely with a view to retain 
their originality. Different Political Officers adopted diffe- 
rerrt spellings for the same proper name with the 



result that Jodhpur was spelt by them as ‘Joudhpoor’, 
‘Jodhpore’ and even ‘Jodhpoor’. Similar is the fate of 
Alaniyavas, Asop, Rajputana, Delhi, Gular, Ajmer, Deesa, 
Pali, Sojiat etc. 

Since the publication is to be brought out 
before the 15th of August, 1957, there is now no time to 
prepare the index and the bibliography. Looking to 
the inadequate time at my disposal, the readers, I believe, 
will not find it very difficult to excuse me for these two 
serious shortcomings. I should also like to make it clear 
that the entire responsibility for the views and conclusions, 
figuring in the narrative, rests with me and the Government 
of Rajasthan are not in any way associated with them. 
The State Government conceded to me complete liberty to 
state my conclusions fully and freely and as such the 
representation of materials in the narrative does not offer 
the ‘official version’ in any sense. 

I have to record my deep sense of obligations to Shri 
Mohan Lai Sukhadia (Chief Minister, Rajasthan Govern¬ 
ment) for the facilities he granted to me. I am very much 
indebted to Shri Surendra Mohan Ghose, Shri Balwant 
Ray G. Mehta and Dr. R. C. Majumdar whose guidance 
and support inspired me to go ahead with my work. My 
indebtedness to Shri Jai Narain Vyas, Shri Yugal Kishore 
Chaturvedi and Shri Jagan Nath Purohit too is equally 
overwhelming. They took a very keen interest in my 
work, and came to my help whenever I approached them in 

this connection. 

Since the source materials used in this 
narrative had originally been collected under the 
supervision of the Rajasthan State Committee, History of 



Freedom Movement in India for their onward transmission 
to the Central Board of Editors, I have to express my 
grateful thanks to all the members of the State Committee in- 
dud'ng Muni Jin Vijay, Prof. N. D. Swami, Dr. M. L. Sharma 
and Shri Janardan Rai Nagar. My grateful thanks are also 
due to Dr. Satya Prakash, Dr. Gopi Nath Sharma, Dr. M. L. 
Menaria, Shri Harbilas Mishra and Shri Chiranji Lai 
Bhardwaj, who offered their wholehearted co-operation to 
me in their capacity of Regional Research Scholars attached 
to the Rajasthan State Committee and collected for me the 
source materials on the basis of which this narrative has 
been prepared. ' 

Shri B. S. Mathur, Professor and Head of the 
Department of History, Maharajas College, Jaipur, 
who worked under my instructions in the National Archives, 
unearthed many of the contemporary records pub¬ 
lished in the Appendices. But for his labours, it would 
have been impossible for me to complete my work in time. 
He assisted me in correcting the proofs and saw the 
book through tl.ie press. I am, therefore, indebted to him 
for the unfailing courtesy and ungrudging co-operation I have 
always received from him. I have also to \hank Messrs 
Jhabarmal Sharma, Surjan Singh Shekhawat, Badri Prasad 
Sakaria, Udai Raj Ujjawal, Sita Ram Lalas, Purshottam Lai 
Menaria and Nathu Lai Vyas for supplying me with 
relevant bardic poems and other materials in their possession. 

I shall be failing in my duty if I do not 
make a grateful mention of Prof. J. M. Ghose and Dr. A. L. 
Srivastava, two of my teachers, who made valuable sugges¬ 
tions and encouraged me to devote myself to this work. 

My indebtedness to Raja Niranjan Singh, Deputy 
Secretary to the Government in the General Administration 
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Department, knows no limit. Tn his capacity of Secretary 
to the Standing Committee lor the 1857 Centenary 
Celebrations, he took a keen interest in the publication of 
this volume and got the v/hole thing expedited. The 
Hianuscript was handed over to the Pres.: on the 27th July, 
1957. My grateful thanks are a?so duo to ihe Officers and 
the Staff of the Government Central Press, Jaipur whoso 
unfailing energy and hard work alone could succeed in 
bringing out this publication in its printed form within so 
short a duration. 

5i5. Chituinjcin Marg, NATllU RAM KIIADGAV/AT. 
C’ Scheme, Jaipur, ' 

I'Jih August, 1957. > 
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chapter one 

ANTI-BRITISH FERMENT IN RAJASTHAN 
ON THE EVE OF THE STRUGGLE 

The miserable consequences of a century of Maratha 
depredations had subjected the princely order of Rajasthan 
to a very great humiliation and loss. The wars, waged for 
the hand of Krishna Kumari and the claims of Dhonkal 
Singh, had ruined the principal States of Rajputana. No 
wonder, therefore, that in this atmosphere of confusion and 
helplessness, the ruling princes of Rajasthan threw them¬ 
selves into the arms of the British, entered into treaty 
alliances and, perhaps, some of them might have been led 
to think that ^ under no supreme Government would their 
rights and privileges be so thoroughly secure’ as under the 
British. That is why Colonel G. H. Trevor was inclined 
to think even later on that ‘the air of Rajputana is so clear 
of intrigues against the Sirkar, the loyalty of its chiefs so 
marked, so warm the welcome accorded by all classes 
possessed of influence to every measure designed to promote 
the advancement of the Empire, that it seems hard to 
imagine how near to mutiny was this vast territory of 
1,30,000 square miles’f. 

Despite the pro-British inclinations of some of her 
princes, Rajasthan was, however, not without her anti- 
British heroes who tried to maintain their own against the 
British. It was in Rajasthan that the British troops, during 
their onward march from Bengal to break the power of 


t Trevor, A Chapter of the Indian. Mutiny, page 1. 
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the Marathas, received two great setbacks—the first, the dis¬ 
aster to Monson’s column near the Chambal with the loss 
of his artillery and baggage; the second, Lake’s failure to 
take Bharatpur by storm. Both, by reason of the blow 
they infl'cted on the British prestige, were extremely 
serious events. ‘For twenty years the virgin fortress of 
Bhurtpore was the symbol, throughout India, of British 
vulnerability until, in 1826, Lord Combermere, in vastly 
different circumstances of armed resources, put paid to its 
account’$. 

Even on the eve of the Indian Mutiny the whole of 
Rajputana was in a ferment of unrest and what saved the 
situation was ‘the example of the leading princes, parti¬ 
cularly of Maharana Saroop Singh of Oodeypore, Maharaja 
Tukht Singh of Jodhpore, and Maharaja Ram Singh of 
Jeypore, from whom the other chiefs and others outside 
the province took their cue’*. By standing fast they 
carried with them, for the most part, their own troops, and 
thus enabled a handful of British Officers to maintain order 
and recover the military cantonments from which they had 
been expelled. 

Long before the Mutiny took place, there had, how¬ 
ever, been in Rajasthan persons like Maharaja Man Singh 
of Jodhpur who not only kicked the British offer for a 
friendly alliance but also advanced assistance and shelter 
to the most prominent anti-British elements of his day 
including Jaswant Rao Holker, Amirs of Sindh and Appa 
Sahib of NagpurL Even after the Jodhpur Government 
had entered into a treaty alliance with the British, he, far 
from co-operating with them in their policy of suppressing 

$ ‘Go Bully Bhurtporo’—an article in BUokwood Magazine, 1938. 

* Trevor, A Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 1. 

Rajputana Gazetteer, Vol. Ill A, page 70; Treaties, Engagements 
and Sanads, Vol. Ill, pages 114 and 126-27. 



the anti-Brit sh Chiefs, sympathised with agencies, possess¬ 
ing anti-British views and refused to allow the British to 
interfere in his internal administration*. Under him, tho 
Jodhpur State ‘insulted the British supremacy’ a number 
of times, and ‘rendered itself insensible to treaty obliga- 
tions’t- He even refused to comply with the request of the 
British Government to assist them in their operations against 
the Thugsll. On being asked by the Governor-General not 
to give shelter to the anti-British elements, he insisted upon 
his right to* afford shelter to the refugees$. He never replied 
to the letters of admonition, sent to him by the Governor- 
General, and refused to attend even the Ajmer Durbar of 
William BentinckJ. It was only after leading a major 
expedition against the Jodhpur State and making a show 
of their armed strength that the British Government could 
impose upon him a Resident. Even the posting of a high 
British representative at Jodhpur could not over-awe Man 
Singh who continued, even thereafter, to treat the British 
communications with supreme indifferencefi. His career 
represents a life-long struggle against the forces of British 
interference and towards the end of his reign when the 
British arrested two of his religious directors, of course 
much against his wishes, he preferred, in sheer disgust, the 
career of a wandering recluse to that of a puppet prince^f. 

* File No. 5—Jodlipur, Vol. 1, 1834, Ff'Bidcnry’Feeojds, National 

Archives, New Delhi, 

t Ibid. 

II Ibid. 

$ Ibid. 

i Ibid. 

tt Mr. Ludlow’s Kharitasof 12-6-1840; 21-6-1840; 9-7-1840; 27-12-1840; 
26-12-1840 and 7-1-1841, Kharita Bahi No. 13, pages 423-26; Dastari 
Records, Jodhpur. 

^ Jodhpur Raj Ki Khyat, Vol. 4, pages 213-14 ; Veer Vinod, Vol. 2, 
pages 873-74. 
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Th« widespread indignation, given expression to over 
the deposition of Maharawal Jaswant Singh of DungarpurJ^ 
the attack made by Rathor Bhimji on Mr. Ludlow at 
Jodhpuril, and the murder of Captain Blake at Jaipur^, are 
incidents which go to suggest that the British penetration 
had not been accepted by the people of Rajasthan lying low 
and that there had been some sort of resentment, prevailing 
against the British^. The murder of Mr. Blake was a 
pre-arranged affair and it was more or less an open revolt 
against the British. Mr. Brookes clearly observes, ‘the 
fruits of our former vacillating policy and hesitation were 
now about to appear, in a more daring form than had been 
before adopted by those opposed to our measures and to 
culminate in the murder of an accomplished English gentle¬ 
man Mr. Blake, of the Civil Service, Assistant to the Agent 
to the Governor-General and in wounding of the latter high 
functionary himself’^. From the enquiry which took place, 
and the correspondence subsequently seized, it appeared 
that ‘Jootha Ram was the instigator of the conspiracy. His 
relation, Dewan Umar Chand, was to entertain some 
desperate characters, and to commence disturbance by an 
assault on the Agent to the Governor-Generalf. This 
would raise the City, when Jawahar Singh, the son of 
Chiman Singh, Thakur of Saewar, and a connection of the 
Rao of Manoharpore, was to march, with a large body of 
armed men from Manoharpore Rao’s city house, straight 
to the palace and there despatch the pro-British Rawal with 


X Poems of Dalji Mahru. 

H Ojha, Jodhpur Raj Ka Itihas, Vol. IT, page 86K. 

Brookes, Political History of Jeypore, page 36. 

$ Brookes, Political History of Jeypore, page 36. 

♦ Brpokea, Political His^ry of Jeypowr, pibge 86. 

t Brookes, Political History of Jeypore,. Pago 36; iroin the 

of the Govojsiraent of India, Foreign Department, No.. LXV; published 
in 1868. 
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the assistance of the Zenana Party inside’$. The descrip¬ 
tion proves beyond any doubt that the murder was a 
deliberately pre-planned conspiracy, organized by high 
dignitaries of the State in consultation with the queen 
mother and with the open assistance of the people. Though 
the pro-British viewpoint attributes it to the machinations 
and intrigues of Jootha Ram, the popular version holds that 
the general dissatisfaction, prevailing against the salt 
treaties and the British policy of interference, was mainly 
responsible for it§. 

The high-handedness, with which the British went 
on supporting the unreasonable claims of Zalim Singh and 
his successors against Maharao Kishore Singh of Kotah, 
boiled the blood of the Hada Rajputs and they all stood 
up in arms against the British and their protege, the Jhala*. 
Maharao Kishore Singh fought with the assistance of these 
Rajputs an open engagement with the British near Mangrolf, 
and the ferocity and valour, shown by the followers of 
Kishore Singh on that occasion, stands as a testimony to 
the fact that the Rajputs, despite their defeat, disunion and 
deterioration, had not been completely enslaved by that 
time. Maharao Kishore Singh had to wander here and 
there for a number of years and it was through the media¬ 
tion of the Maharana of Udaipur that he could anyhow 
be persuaded to enter into a fresh treaty alliance with 
the Britishlf. 

$ Brookes, Political History of the State of Jeypore, page 36. 

mm. ^ ^ 

these two lines of a popular folklore 
reveal the frustration over the loss of Sambhar. 

* Sharma, Kotah Rajya Ka Itihas, Vol. II, pages 568 to 573. 
t Ibid. 

H Ibid. 
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The solitary instances of the anti-British ferment, 
narrated above, can be better understood in the light of 
the contingent frustration, prevailing among the feudal 
sector of the Rajasthani society and also the resulting anti- 
British trends responsible for quite a large number of 
sporadic agitations and revolts, engineered by the Rajput 
Jagirdars against the British. The raising of the Kotah 
Contingent:}:, the Jodhpur Legion and the Shekhawati 
Brigade had not been done solely with a view to assist 
the British Government in the suppress.’on of the lawless 
bands of dacoits but also to keep the anti-British elements 
in check. For a number of years the Shekhawati Brigade 
waged incessant warfare against the refractory chiefs of 
the area. In January 1837, the Brigade besieged the fort 
of Khiali and in the autumn of the same year there was 
an outbreak on the part of the Maji of Sikar and her 
adherents, who garrisoned the fort of Sikar with 400 match- 
locksi . The Brigade had also to besiege the forts of 
Marwar and Dialpura whose chiefs and their followers were 
surprised, defeated and taken prisoners*. The fortified 
village of Tuliasar was also attacked and the fort of Khetri, 
too, had to be stormed twice, once in 1840 and then in 
1843$. The pitched engagements, which Forster had to 
wage against the Maji of Sikar, the Jagirdar of Khiali, the 
feudal forces of Marwar and Dialpura, the citizens of 
Tuliasar and the chief of Khetri, go to reveal that they, 
who fought against h^m, were no weaklings and thnt they 
resisted the British troops bravely and fought to the last. 

t During tho yearf? 1832-35 iind even before a number of levies and 
the like were organized and equipped in different parts of Raj putana to 
assist tho British Oovt. Amongst others so raised were tho Kotah Con- 
tingent, the JodVipur Legion and tho Shekhawati Brigade. 

11 History of the 13t!i Bengal Infantry, pages 13 to 21, 

* Ibid. 

$ Ibid. 
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It is just possible that the Jagirdars of Shekhawati and 
other parts might have resisted the British penetration out 
of their vested interests and local patriotism, but the support, 
they could receive from the millions at large living around 
them, goes to testify the anti-British character of the people. 
It would have been almost impossible for a handful of 
Jagirdars to have waged incessant warfare against the 
trained battalions of the Company, if the population, resid¬ 
ing in that area, had not sided with them. The sporadic 
risings, engineered by the refractory chiefs in Rajasthan 
during the first half of the 19th century, and the enthusiasm 
with which they had been depicted in the folklore, certainly 
go to establish that, whatever might have been the motives, 
leading to them, they were definitely anti-British§. 

The anti-British ferment of the people can also be 
evaluated on the basis of the praise which has been lavished 
even upon the popular bandits who fought pitched engage¬ 
ments against the British. Their anti-British activities 
could procure for them so much of popular support that 
they could ravage British territories, surprise the pay office 
at Nasirabad, cut down the guard and carry off Government 
money*. Hari Singh, leader of a party of Qazzacks, could 
beat off cavalry many a time and the robber chiefs of Gudha 
could collect as many as 3000 strongf. It was with a very 
great difficulty that the joint efforts of Anderson and 
Forster, could, with the assistance of their own troops 
and the troops of the Jaisalmer and Bikaner chiefs, any¬ 
how arrest Dungar Singh who later on escaped from the 


§ Bardic pooms, ooniposod during the fii-st half of the 19th century in 
Rajasthan, pay a glowing tribute to the anti-British inclinations of 
these feudal chieftains. All such poems along with a critical not(‘ hove been 
given at the end by way of a separate appendix. 

* History of the 13th Bengal Infantry, pages 13 to 16. 

t Ibid. 
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Agra Jail and was at his free-booting trade sgainf. The 
fact that they could become, even in their life time, almost 
legendary figures and attract so much of popular attention 
as to be regarded invincible, goes to establish that the anti- 
British sentiment was at its climax during the first half 
of the 19th Century. They mostly plundered British Can¬ 
tonments, Government Treasuries and rich capitalistsif. 
They used to distribute their booty among the poor and 
their plundering propensities were mostly conducted in 
British territories^. The popular folklore eulogising their 
exploits contains a reference to the miserable plight to 
which the people had been reduced as a result of unemploy¬ 
ment and economic exploitation!|. Naturally, therefore, 
the popularity of these bandit chiefs was indirectly asso¬ 
ciated with the anti-British ferment of the people, who 
were, thus led to lavish their praise even upon these 
bandits in view of the resistance offered by them to the 
British. The activities of the bandit chiefs cannot, how¬ 
ever, be recognised either as national or as patriotic 
uprisings but the sympathy and support, they could receive 
from the general public, certainly show that the anti- 
British ferment had been of so pronounced a type that the 
people were out to sympathise with the anti-British activi¬ 
ties of any one and everyone. That is why these solitary 
instances could catch the imagination of the popular muse. 

t History of the 13ih Bengal Infantry, pages 13 to 16. 

^ I’opularity of these robber chiefs can bo better understood 
in tho light of the difficulties, the British troops in Rajasthan had to 
face. Forster’s various reports regarding the attitude of hostility and 
non-co-operation, put up by the people in general towards the British, 
amply boar out this fact. 

t Ibid. 

(I A line from a popular ballad reveals this fact— 
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The -emotianal outburst of anti-British ferrnent in 
form of poems and popular songs reveals that the British 
rule in Rajasthan had, by the year ISST, become unpopular 
and the people at large were in a way dissatisfied. It may 
not be considered so convincing an evidence to prove the 
patriotism of the persons, whose activities it stands to depict, 
but it can certainly serve as an illustra.tion to testify the 
anti-British inclinations of the persons who composed those 
poems. KLavi Raja Banki Das condemned ^e slavish 
mentality of his contemporary prints and exhorted the 
people in general to take up arms against the foreign:er$. 
Mahakavi Surya Mai Mishran, too, in his letters to his 
Jagirdar friends very bitterly criticised the pro-British 
attitude of the princely order§. Anti-British heroes like 
the Jat rulers of Bharatpur, Maharaja Man Singh of Jodhpur, 
Rawat Keshari Singh of Saloomber etc., have received un¬ 
heard of praise at the hands of these poets, while the 
lethargy and subservience of the ruling princes, devoted to 
the British, have been condemned with unparalleled fury*. 

% ICavi Uaja BaiikiDas’s famous poem:— 

t oft'qi 

5T sr^r i 

^ ^ ^ 

t ^51 nt ^ « 

nff ^ ?r?c!T srhw, 

^ Tsrjfft 5Ft gqg PT R I 

3^; %?;, q? 

^ Jit 3rr^ ?rif i” 

J In his letter to Phool Singh of Peeplya dated 1st Bright-half of Posh 
V. S. 1914, Surya Mai has expressed these views. 

* Poems of Banki Das, Surya Mai, Girvwdan, Adlia Sandu 

lEli^ho Das, Adha Jadu Bam> ate, , 
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The general atmosphere in Rajasthan, on the eve of 
the mutiny of 1857, was neither so peaceful and nor so 
pro-British as the reports from the British political officers 
would lead us to belie vet. Only a few years before the 

actual occurrence of the mutiny, even the ruling princes 
had been forced by the popular fury to afford shelter and 
protection to popular bandits like Doongji and Jawaharji 
who had been declared outlaws by the Britishl[. A large 
band of Shekhawats could journey to Agra after Doongji 
had been arrested for the express purpose of effecting the 
prisoner’s escape from the jail and Doongji was again at 
his freebooting tradej. Such a thing, of course, could not 
have happened, had they been necessitated journeying 
through hostile territory, but many chiefs even then, some 
through fear and some through sympathy, never impeded 
these robbers!|. The activities of the recusant chiefs in 

Mewar had infuriated the paramount power to so great an 
extent that Sir Henry Lawrence had to recommend to the 
Government of India that the chiefs of Saloomber and 
Bheender should be ejected and deposed by the march into 
Mewar of two strong columns*. The resentment against 
the British in Marwar reached so great a pitch of intensity 
that a catastrophe, caused at Jodhpur by a storm exploding 
a subterranean store of a magazine of powder (responsible 
for the blowing up of the fort wall and hurling thirough the 
air large pieces of rocks and thus bringing death and dest¬ 
ruction to as many as 200 persons) was attributed by the 
people to the anger of God to visit the head of the impious 

t Observations made by various British historians and political agents^ 

^ History of the 13th Bengal Infantry, pages 13 to 36. 

t Ibid. 

I Ibid. 

♦ Shoteers, A Missing Chapter the Indian Mutiny, pages 108 & 109/ 
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sovereign who remained true and faithful to the treaties 
made with the unbelievers$. Maharaja Takhat Singh of 
Jodhpur, being a nominee of the British, found his position 
very unsafe as a result of the manifold revolts, engineered 
by his feudal chieftains. He and his pro-British officers 
were disliked by the people of Marwar to so great an extent 
that the Maharaja felt very uneasy and made no secret of 
his fear that his position was as insecure as that of the 
Europeans§. Neither the Nawab of Tonk nor the Maharao 
of Kotah could have, during those troubled times, any con¬ 
fidence in their troops and that is why they advised the 
British officers to avoid coming into their territoriesf. 

What could have been the cause of this resentment 
against the British? The millions at large, inhabiting the 
arid zones of Rajasthan, might have disliked the British 
rule because it brought in its wake misery and economic 
exploitation. The determining cause, however, lay in the 
British attempt to force western ideas upon an eastern 
people. The western institutions, though good and beneficial, 
were, however, based upon principles, with which the 
people of Rajasthan had no sympathy. The abolition of 
Sati System appeared to them an utter ruin of their centuries 
old civilization. The Jagirdars of Rajasthan hated and 
feared the British because of considerations which, though 
mostly selfish, lay at the root of their time honoured 
traditions and privileges. Before the advent of the British, 
the ruling princes in Rajasthan solely relied upon the 
sympathy and support of their Jagirdars and as such could 
not dare go against their wishes even if they desired to do 

$ Muiishi Jwala Sahai, Loyal Rajputana, pages 278-279. 

§ Munshi Jwala Sahai, Loyal Rajputana, page 286. 

t Lawrence’s report to the Government of India as quoted by T/evor 
in Ids Chapter of Indian Mutiny, pages 12-1J 
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The subsidiary system, however, strengthened therr 
petition and now, being confident of the British support at 
their back, they seldom cared for the age-old usages, 
customs and traditions. With the help of the British, they 
were out to commute the service of the retainers, their 
Jagirdars used to supply, into money payments—an innova¬ 
tion on feudal usage affecting their dignity. With the 
establishment of British Cantonments in Rajasthan, the 
princes no longer required the military assistance which 
they previously used to seek from their feudal chieftains 
and consequently, therefore, they could now manage to 
ignore and even insult their chiefs. The Jagirdars resented 
the disbanding of their own troops and they were certainly 
not in favour of losing the power and control, they hitherto 
exercised over their jagirs. Their specific grievance against 
the British concerned an interference, made by the British 
directives, in the old custom according to which no subject 
of an estate could leave his birth place and settle in another 
without the permission of its master, the Thakur. Sir Henry 
Lawrence had directed his political agents to do away with 
this custom and many persons, being involved in heavy 
debt took advantage of this innovation, shifted their quarters 
and the demands of their feudal lords for their return 
proved ineffectively. Naturally, therefore, the feudal 
chieftains were against the enforcement of this new rule 
which reduced their power to sheer nonentity. As a result 
of British penetration and the establishment of their 
cantonments in Rajasthan, the Jagirdars lost not only their 
power, privileges and prerogatives but had been reduced 
to a stage of absolute helplessness. The high-handedness 
of a number of princes, who, now being confident of the 
British support at their back, tried to crush these Jagirdars, 


^ Ifunshi Jwala Sikhai, Loyal EajpulAzia, paga dftO* 
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led the feudal chieftains to believe that the continuation 
of the British rule in India would mean their political ruin. 

Rightly, therefore, the expressions figuring in the 
letters of Surya Mai appealed ti> them and, though actuated 
by their selfish motives, they in a way believed that the 
onward march of the British would wipe Hinduism out of 
existence and, perhaps, set up an entirely new order. 
Being politically conscious of the loss, they had to sustain 
as a result of British innovations, they tried in their own 
way to put their grievances on a doctrinaire basis and go 
ahead with their anti-British slogans. Being frustrated 
and selfish, they lacked constructive statesmanship and their 
efforts, however bold and audacious they might have been, 
proved fruitless and ended in a failure. 



CHAPTER TWO 

MUTINOUS SOLDIERY AND THEIR RINGING 
SHOUTS 

Rajputana, situated to the north-west of Central 
India, was considered even in the 19th century one of 
the most interesting provinces of India by the British* * * § . 
The arid zones of Rajputana, in spite of being flat, unculti¬ 
vated and desolate, were not without spots of romantic 
beautyJ. The high-spirited Rajputs of this area had never 
been completely reduced to subjection even by the 
Mohammedan invaders but they had suffered much at the 
hands of the Marathas and the Pindaries||. Though the 
blessings of British protection, conferred upon the Rajput 
princes during the past 40 years of foreign rule, had pre¬ 
pared them to cluster round the waning fragments of the 
British power, the feudal chieftains of Rajputana hated 
and feared the Paramount Powor§. Tt seemed certain 
that, if mutiny were to break out in the army which 
formed the chief strength of the Government, and compel 
it to relax the grip of its restraining hand, their hatred 
would prove stronger than their fear’f. 

All the native States of Rajputana had been under 
the supreme charge of Colonel George Patrick Lawrence, 


* Malleson, The Indian Mutiny of 1857, page 264. 

f Holmes, A History of the Indian Mutiny, page 149. 

II Malleson, The Indian Mutiny, page 264; Holmes, A History of the 
Indian Mutiny, page 149. 

§ Holmes, A History of the Indian Mutiny, page 264; Pritchard, 
Mutinies in Rajputana, page 6. 

t Holmes, A History of the Indian Mutiny, page 264; Pritchard, Mutinies 
in Rajputana, (p.p. 8, 9) Enclosures to Secret letters. 
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the then Officiating Agent to the Governor-General$. He 
was appointed on this post after his brother Sir Henry 
had been transferred to Lucknow". Colonel Dixon, being 
the Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara, held charge of the 
civil administration of that area and was under the control 
of the L eutenant-Governor of the North West Provinces^. 
The native States were being supervised by British Politi¬ 
cal Officers. They all acknowledged the generstl contrbl 
of the Agent to the Governor-General. 

Before coming to Abu as A.G.G. in 1857, George 
Patrick L?wrence had been the Political Resident at Udai¬ 
pur for seven years and as such was fully acquainted with 
the general atmosphere of the area. Besides -being a 
‘gallant, straight-forvv^ard, hard-headed and brave officer, 
Lawrence, in the course of 36 years’ adventurous official 
career had given ample evidence of a strong good sense and 
a solid ability which had raised him to the headship of a 
great province’t When on May 19, 1857 the intelligence 
of the Mutiny at Meerut (10-5-1857) reached him, he was 
at the summer station of Mount Abu. 

At that time there were no railWvW lines in Raj- 
putana because the railway from Calcutta to Lahore had 
not advanced beyond Cawnpore and ‘not a rriile of the 
present line between Ajmer and Bombay was open’f. At 
a distance of 16 miles from Ajmer lay Nasirabad which, 
being garrisoned by two regiments of Bengal Native 

$ Trevor, A Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 2. 

* Trevor, A Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 2. 

Ibid. 

X Holmes, A History of the Indian Mutiny, page 149; Trevor, A Chapter 
of the Indian Mutiny, page 2. . r 

t Trevor, A Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 2. 
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Infantry^ the 15th and 30th, the lat Bombay Cavalry and 
a native battery of field artillery, was considered a fairly 
jstrong British post. The Kotah Contingent, consisting of 
a regiment of native cavalry and one of infantry, was posted 
at the Cantonment of Deoli—only at a distance of sixty 
miles irom Nasirabad, A brigade of native troops, horse, 
foot and artillery, was at Neemuch which was one hundred 
and twenty miles away from Nasirabad. At a distance 
of one hundred miles from Ajmer was situated Erinpura 
which was held by the Jodhpur Legion composed of irre¬ 
gular tiroops mtaintained by the Jodhpur State. At 
IQ^erwara, situated at a distance of fifty miles from Udai¬ 
pur, there was a local corps of Bheels under British officers. 
Beawar was held by another local corps of Mhairs. Thus 
in all there were five thousand native soldiers but no white 
Ones and ‘all of them (save the local corps) were destined 
to revolt and spread the flames of Mutiny’^. 

The presence of five thousand sepoys in Rajputana 
became a source of very great anxiety to the A.G.G. 
specially because there were no British soldiers to check 
themll. Naturally, therefore, he issued a proclamation to 
all the native princes that they should try their level best 
to maintain peace within their respective territories and 
their troops should be ready to assist the British Govem- 
ment§. He was extremely eager to protect Ajmer which, 
being in the heart of Rajputana, held a strategic position 
and whose occupation by the rebels might have affected 
the British interests adversely because there was a well- 
stored arsenal, a full treasury and enormous wealth at 


♦ Trevor, A Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 2. 

H Ibid. 

$ Holmes, A History of the Indian Mutiny, page 148; Trevor, A ‘Chapter 
of the Indian Mutiny, .page 3. 
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Ajmerf. At that time there were two companies of native 
infantry at Ajmer and hence the regiment of Mhairs was 
called from Beawar with a view to replace the sepoys 
before they could mature any plans of resistance$. With 
a view to over-awe the native troops at Nasirabad a light 
field force from Deesa was requisitioned and the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay was requested to send all the available 
European troops to Agra via Gujrat and Rajputanalf. An 
effort was also made to requisition for the Kotah Contin¬ 
gent to be posted at Ajmer but it had already been des¬ 
patched to AgraJ. All these arrangements were being 
made in advance by Lawrence because ‘for some time past 
the seeds of rebellion had been wafted abroad in the bazars 
and cantonments by emissaries from Delhi in the shape of 
fakirs’*. Though the British Officers commanding the 
native regiments in Rajputana had ample faith in the 
fidelity of their men, there was every reason to fear an 
insurrection because ‘the whole of Rajputana was in a fer¬ 
ment of unrest’ll. There was another cause for anxiety. 
Ajmer was held by two companies of the 15th Regiment 
Bengal Native Infantry and since they had recently come 
from Meerut and were composed of indisciplined Poorbeahs, 
it was thought proper to replace them with Mhairs, who, 
being hill men and of low caste, were reported of having 
no sympathy for the mutineers§. The arrival of the Mhairs 
at Ajmer saved it and ‘with it the whole of Rajputana’**. 

t Holmes, A History of the Indian Mutiny, page 150; Trevor, A Chapter 
of the Indian Mutiny, pages 3 and 4. 

$ Holmes, A History of the Indian Mutiny, page 150; Trevor, A Chapter 
of the Indian Mutiny, pages 3 and 4. 

Trevor, A Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 4; Holmes, A History 
of the Indian Mutiny, pages 150*151. 

X Trevor, A Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 3. 

♦ Trevor, A Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 4. 

«Ibid. 

$ Ibid. 

*♦ Ibi:l. 
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It was on May 28 that the two regiments of infantry 
at Nasirabad rose up in arms. The initiative was taken by 
the 15th regiment whose sepoys seized the guns of the 
battery. ‘The bungalows and public buildings were 
plundered and burned’. Even the 1st Bombay Cavalry 
failed to follow the lead of their officers, it refused to charge 
and, though its sepoys refrained from rebellion and provi¬ 
ded escort for the women and children of the Europeans on 
their way to Beawar, two of its officers were killed and 
three were wounded. Having raised a standard of revolt, 
they ‘streamed off to Delhi’^l. 

Why did they not attack Ajmer ? Trevor has 
suggested a number of arguments. In the first place, ‘they 
were so full of loot that they did not want more’. In the 
second place they thought that the capture of the magazine 
at Ajmer would be an ‘arduous business’. In the third place 
they were afraid of the arrival of reinforcements from Deesa 
since a requisition for the 83rd foot had already been sent 
and the European troops were on their march towards 
Raj put an a. In the fourth place they feared lest the rich 
bankers of Ajmer should make a common cause with the 
British. In the fifth place, the Bombay Cavalry had with 
them their wives and children and as such they had no 
desire to take the riskj. 

Iltudus C. Prichard, an officer of the 15th Native 
Infantry, has left behind a ‘wonderfully vivid’ account of 


^ Trovor, A Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 5; Holmes, A History 
of the Indian Mutiny, Pago 151 states, ‘the troops at Nasirabad muti¬ 
nied, and sotting their faces towards Delhi, plundered villages, destroyed 
bungalows and threw every thing into confusion’. This seems more or 
less a sheer exaggeration. 


t All those arguments have been advanced by Mr. Trevor; (but in 
fact they rushed tuAvards Delhi because their presence there was essential 
in view of the impending danger);A Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 5. 
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the hasty march of the mutineers. According to him the 
rebels made good long marches despite the fact that the 
roads were heavy and the mutineers were 'encumbered 
with immense quantities of plunder". Though they had 
their sick, their women and children and baggage, with 
them, they moved fast even at the cost of their plunder a 
portion of which they had to leave behind in the villages 
on their way. One other observation, made by Prichard, 
is equally significant. The Raj troops, accompanying the 
British Officers, were not only afraid to attack the sepoys 
but they were sympathetic also because they believed that 
the British had ‘tried to temper with their religions" 1|. 

The extraordinary haste with which the mutinous 
soldiery marched off to Delhi is one of the strangest pheno¬ 
mena of the Nasirabad mutiny. At a time when Carnell, 
the military officer-in-charge of defence operations at Ajmer, 
was ‘passing sleepless days and nights providing against 
danger from without and within"§ and was so nervous that 
on the slightest suspicion he ‘quietly disposed of a Poorbeah 
by a rope’t and did not allow a large body of Jodhpur troops, 
sent to Ajmer by the loyal Maharaja of Jodhpur, to remain 
there because they indulged in disrespectful demonstrations 
and were, as such, distrusted$, the mutineers from Nasirabad, 
far from taking any advantage of the situation arising at 
Ajmer, ran in astonishing haste towards Delhi. As a matter 
of fact even the Raj troops, chasing them, were sympathetic 
towards them^f. The arguments, advanced by Trevor, do 
not seem convincing enough to explain their hasty march 

II An officer of the 15th Native Infantry, Iltudus C. Prichard, after¬ 
wards well-known editor of the Delhi Gazette has left behind a personal 
narrative on the Mutinies in Rajputana published in 1860. 

§ Trevor, A Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 6. 

t Ibid. 

$ Ibid. 

^ Prichard, The Mutinies in Rajputana. 
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and an entirely different approach has to be made. Not only 
the Nasirabad mutineers but the Auwa rebels, headed by 
seven principal chiefs of Marwar, at a later date, decided 
to march towards Delhi first, wait upon Bahadur Shah, 
obtain a firman and then turn towards AjmerJ. The 
intercepted correspondence submitted by Captain Showers 
to the A.G.G. also reveals that the Auwa rebels were being 
asked by the leaders at Delhi to proceed there||. The 
circumstances of the case, if properly weighed, would clearly 
establish that the mutineers rushed to Delhi partly because 
their assistance there was urgently required and partly 
because they were eager to obtain a firman from the 
Emperor so that their activities may be legalised. It is this 
particular aspect of their aspirations which reveals that 
their love for authority was greater than their love for 
plunder and also that there did exist a symbol of Central 
authority at Delhi whose firman would provide a statutory 
legal basis with whose assistance they could win the millions 
at large to their side. It is also an evidence to prove that 
after all there was an underlying doctrinaire basis as 
well and their efforts were directed towards a political aim. 
The mutinous soldiery of Nasirabad could very easily have 
taken possession of Ajmer, plundered it and strengthened 
their position. But it seems that the Muslims and Hindus 
alike, without doubt, looked to Delhi and Bahadur Shah dur¬ 
ing those tumultuous days. There, also, appears to have been 
the unanimous and spontaneous agreement that Bahadur 
Shah alone had the right to be the Emperor of India. 

The incidents, which took place at Nasirabad, terrified 
the British Officers at Neemuch and they tried to get the 

t Intercepted correspondence enclosed with Captain Showers’ secret 
communication No. 90, dated the 25th March, 1858 to A.G.G. 

H Ibid. 
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native officers of the Brigade to swear in their presence that 
they would remain faithful to their duty§. Colonel Abbott 
paraded the troops and informed the men of the oath their 
native officers had takenf. When he was calling upon the 
troops to stand firm in their allegiance, a trooper of the 
Cavalry, by name Mahomed Ali Beg$ stepped forth and 
challenged Abbott insolently and told him that since the 
British had broken their own oaths, the Indians were under 
no obligation to stick to theirs. It was, however, on June 3, 
at mid-night that the ringing shouts of an infuriated 
soldiery proclaimed the breaking out of the revolt at 
NeemuchTI. ‘Every house in the station was simultaneously 
fired, and the startled inmates fled in wild affright for their 
lives’^. The European residents fled in all directions through 
the night and the attempts of Captain Macdonald to defend 
the fort proved of no avail because the wing of the regiment 
on duty in the fort also joined the general revolt, plundered 
the treasury and shared in the spoilH. But they spared their 
European officers and their families, ‘the only victims to 
their fury being the wife and children of a sergeant of 
artillery murdered in their own house’*. The insurgents 
then made a movement to march on Delhi, taking Agra by 
the way, intelligence of which caused great consternation**. 
At Neemuch, too, ‘every incident of the outbreak at 
Nasirabad was repeated, on perhaps a wider scale; there 

§ Showers, A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 27. 

t Ibid. 

$ Mahomed Ali Beg said, “What are our officer's oaths to us ? Or 
even our own ? Wliy should wo keep our oaths to you who have broken 
your own ? Have you not taken Oudh V* Showers, A Missing Chapter of 
the Indian Mutiny, page 27. 

^ Showers, A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, pages 27, 28 and 29. 

t Ibid. 

II Ibid. 

. • Ibid. 

♦♦ Ibid. 
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was more plunder and burning of houses, the prisoners were 
released from Jail, and 1,77,000 rupees were carried off from 
the civil treasury and military chests$. They left Neemuch 
on June 4, halted at Nimbahera, where they were enter¬ 
tained by the local authorities and next morning they 
continued their march. 

It appears, rather, astonishing as to why the A.G.G. 
did not make any effort to check the advance of these rebels. 
By attacking the mutineers, they could have brought about 
disorganization and dispersion in the rebel camp, ‘save the 
British station of Deoli with its ordnance, magazine etc.’ 
and set an example which might have operated as a 
deterrent^. Captain Showers addressed specific communi¬ 
cations to the A.G.G. in this connection requesting him to 
strike a blow but Brigadier General Patrick Lawrence did 
not feel himself justified in running any risk in the present 
state of national feelingll, and the destruction of the 
mutineers was to him very secondary to the preservation of 
Ajmer. He feared an immediate rise of the country which 
was to ensure immediately after the movement of British 
troops from Ajmer. As Showers observes, ‘on the other hand 
reversing the picture—by the Neemuch mutineers being 
suffered to pass openly through the country unchallenged, 
without a blow being struck at them, by the British power 
directly assailed in its highest imperial interests, not only 
were these advantages lost, but the disaffected throughout 
the country were encouraged by the apparent abandonment 

$ Trevor, A Chapter of tho Indian Mutiny, page 7. 

t Showers, A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, pages 44<4d. 

[1 ‘However much I desii'e to strike a blow against the mutineers 
with tho troops here, I do not feel myself justified in running any risk in 
the present state of n^itionalfeeling, and the destruction of the mutineers 
is to me very secondary to the preservation of Ajmer’. Lawrence’s letter 
dated Naairabad, Kith June, 1857. 
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of the position and prestige of a ruling power’*,'. The Neemuch 
Brigade plundered the station of Deoli, represented with the 
Mehidpur Cavalry, which had there joined it§. They were 
cordially welcomed, entertained and joined by a large body 
of the population at Tonkf. Being thus strengthened and 
reinforced, they marched upon Agra where the soldiery 
belonging to the Kotah contingent also joined them. With 
this accession of strength in numbers and prestige the 
Neemuch mutineers joined their brethren in rebellion at 
Delhi and gave ‘support and impetus to the movement 
that urged the three days’ vigorous attack in the British 
position on the 14th, the 18th and the 20th July, by which 
Brigadier Wilson lost the services of hundreds of men 
of his already slender band, and was placed for the time 
on the defensive’$. 

On June 6, 7 and 8, Neemuch was reoccupied with the 
assistance of Raj troops from Kotah and Bundi but on the 
9th a body of cavalry of the Mehidpur contingent mutinied 
on its way to Neemuch, murdered two of its 
British officers, returned to Mehidpur post haste and 
eventually joined the Neemuch mutineers beyond DeoliJ, 
‘With the departure of two considerable parties of mutinous 
soldiery, Rajputana had lost a lot of bad blood and could 
breathe more freely’*. The British position at Nasirabad 
and Ajmer was further strengthened by the arrival of 
400 European troops of Her Majesty’s 83 foot, the 12th 
Bombay Native Infantry and one troop of Horse Artillery. 


Showers, A Missing Chapter of tho Indian Mutiny, pag« 45. 
§ Ibid, 
t Ibid. 

% Showers, A Missing Chapter of tho Indian Mutiny, page 46. 
X Trevor, A Chapter of tho Indian Mutiny, page 7. 

* Trevor, A Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page S. 
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Colonel Lawrence hurried down from Abu[l and took 
charge of the troops in the province and also of the 
Commissionership of Ajmer Merwara. Ajmer was further 
garrisoned by 100 men of the 83rd, the old fort was re¬ 
paired and provisions for six months were laid inTf. 
Lawrence had all along been worried over the defence of 
Ajmer and the preservation of the arsenal, treasury and 
the city§. According to him ‘the importance of Ajmer 
cannot be over estimated. It was to Rajputana what 
Delhi was to northern India, and an insurrection there 
would have been a focus for all the disaffected of the 
country’!. Brigadier General Lawrence wrote in his re¬ 
port to the Government of India in 1858 that the preserva¬ 
tion of Ajmer is attributable to Lieutenant Carnell’s 
well-timed and well-executed move, backed by the loyalty 
of the Mhairs and the prudent and energetic measures 
immediately taken by Lieutenant Carnell ‘to put the 
magazine in a state to resist the attack from Nasirabad 
mutinous sepoys and to over-awe the large and populous 
city’$. Though there was no dearth of ‘fierce and sullen 
faces’ in Ajmer, the peace remained on the whole undis¬ 
turbed save on August 9, when an outbreak in the Jail led 
to the escape of 50 prisoners^. 

It was, however, in the months of August and 
September that the revolutionary ferment in Rajasthan was 
at its height. The incidents which took place at Nasirabad 
and Neemuch gradually affected the indigenous population 
of the area as well. Captain Showers was publicly 


11 Trovor, A Chapter of the Indian Muti ly, page 8. 

^ Ibid. 

§ Trevor, A Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 14. 
t Ibid. 

$ Trevor, A Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 13. 
t Trevor, A Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 8. 
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hooted on his way to the palace at Udaipur and the rumours 
served to intensify the excitementll. Even the Maharana 
‘seemed stunned with the fast-following blows'^ to the 
British power and, with a view to pacify the recusant 
chiefs, Captain Showers had to issue a special proclamation§ 
to the effect that on his return from Neemuch he would 
enquire personally into their grievances. Rawat Kesari Singh 
of Saloomber who was leading the recusant chiefs of Mewar, 
took advantage of the temporary weakness of the para¬ 
mount power through the outbreak of the Mutiny and 
demanded the personal proceeding of the Maharana to 
Saloomber to conduct him to court failing which he would 
set up a rival to the throne at the ancient Capital of 
Chittorf. This ultimatum on the part of the rebellious 
feudatory, when communicated to the Political Agent, 
caused much consternation because Hhe historic associa¬ 
tions, at once proud and mournful, clustering round the 
beetling battlements of the isolated hill fortress of Chittor, 
were well calculated to lend prestige to the movement’$. 
Even the Mewar troops were actually turned against the 
British at Neemuch by circulating a report that the British 
were bent on destroying their caste and had mixed human 
bone-dust in the flour served out to themj. The situation 
could be saved with a very great difficulty by Arjun Singh 
Sahiwala* who reassured the troops by eating before their 
eyes a chupattie made out of the flour. Bukshee Gulam 

(I Showers, A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 11- 

^ Showers, A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 12. 

§ Showers, A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 15. 

t Showers, A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, pages 50*51. 

$ Showers, A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 51* 

t Showers, A Visaing C hapter of the Indian Mutiny, pages 84 and 85; 
Veer Vinod.page 1988. e 

* Autobiography of Sahiwala Arjun Singh, pages 65 to 81. 



• Mohee-ood-deen Khan of Nimbahera had actually enter¬ 
tained the Neemuch mutineers§. The report of the battle 
of Bundela-ki-Serai, before Delhi, effected an instantaneous 
change in the attitude of the Shahpura people who closed 
the gates of their fort and offered neither peshwai nor 
supplies to Captain Showers and his troops, when they 
reached there in pursuit of the Neemuch mutineers!!. At 
Tonk the mutineers were cordially welcomed and enter¬ 
tained, and joined by a large body of the population of that 
place and otherf. As early as May 81 the Bharatpur troops 
had revolted at Hodul. The Bharatpur camp no longer 
remained a place of safety for the British^. The Bharatpur 
artillery men pointed some of their guns at the group of 
Englishmen. The tents of Englishmen were burnt, 
^bungalows were fired and property was plundered$. 
Even the troops of the Jodhpur Durbar, sent by him to 
Ajmer, indulged in ugly demonstrations and as such had 
to be removed from that placed,;. Wild rumours regarding 
all these British set backs encouraged the anti-British fer¬ 
ment in Rajasthan to adopt an audacious attitude. In 
all parts of the country were turbulent elements 
, of one kind or another, and inconsistencies and discordances 
U^ere as nothing when there was a common belief to be 
encouraged—a common object to be gained. In Rajputana 
.. as elsewhere, there was a prevailing faith that it was the 
intention of the British Government to destroy the religion 
of the country and some openly talked of the restoration 
of the Padshah’*. Though the Rulers of Jodhpur, Jaipur, 
Udaipu r, Kotah and other native States of -Rajasthan had 

§ Showers, A Missing Chapteii of the Indian Mutiny, page 32. 

II Showers, A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, pages 39 and 40. 

f Showers,* A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, pages 45 and 46. 

J Kaye, A History of the Sepoy War in India, Vol,*III, page 241. 

$ Ibid. 

^ Trevor, A Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 6. . r 

* Kaye, A History of the Sepoy War in India, Vol. HI, page 351. 
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responded favourably to the letters of Lawrence, their own 
wavering attitude and the anti-British inclinations of their 
Chiefs led the British Politicals to think that the 'probability 
of their breaking into rebellion, when time and opportunity 
should serve, was too patent to be disregarded'!|. That is 
why Lawrence did neither agree with Colvin to leave 
Ajmer nor with Showers to attack the Neemuch mutineersf. 

On the 10th of August the Hindustani portion of the 
12th Bombay Native Infantry which had been called to 
Nasirabad from Deesa revolted. The revolt was, however, 
suppressed by disarming most of the regiment and making 
an example of the ringleaders^. On the 12th August 
Neemuch was again a scene of disturbance which 
could be suppressed with a very great difficulty by the aid 
of the men of the 83rd Regiment$. On August 21, a 
portion of the Jodhpur Legion, posted at Anadra stole up 
the hill from Anadra, and 'joining their brethren on the 
top at Mount Abu crept to the barracks where British 
soldiers and officers were residing'. After a tough fight 
they could be driven down but by this time the whole 
Legion at Erinpura was in open mutiny^. The station 
was plundered and burnt and the mutineers marched first 
towards Ajmer but at Pali they diverged from the Ajmer 
Road, entered the service of the Thakur of Auwa who 
took this opportunity to rise up in arms against the British§. 
The Revolt of Auwa marks the climax of anti-British 

(I Kaye, A History of the Sepoy War in India, Vol. Ill, page 351. 

t Showers, A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 44; Trevor, 
A Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 8. 

J IBtolmes, History of the Indian Mutiny, page 395 ; TrevOr, A Chapter 
of the Indian Mutiny, page 9. 

$ Showers, A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 84; Trevor* 
A Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 9. 

^ Trevor, A Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, pages 9 and 10; Holmes, 
History of the Indian Mutiny, page 396. 

§Ibid. 
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ferment in Rajasthan. At this critical moment there 
arose another trouble which resulted in Showers’ campaign 
to Nimbahera. The proclamation, issued by Shahzada 
Firozshah from Mandsore to the Chiefs of Rajputana, created 
a stir and it was rumoured that the declared object of the 
Mandsore Shahzada was to drive the European troops 
from Neemuchll. Ghous Mahomed Khan, the Nawab of 
Jowrah, approached Showers and requested him to make 
necessary preparations for the defencef. 

Showers thought that at such a critical juncture, 
Nimbahera should not be allowed to remain in hostile and 
doubtful hands. It was situated within sixteen miles of 
Neemuch and commanded the road with British supports at 
Nasirabad. It appeared essential for British safety to 
occupy Nimbahera so that the rear may be secured and line 
of communications between Nasirabad and Neemuch should 
remain openj. 

It was on the 18th of September that Showers marched 
against Nimbahera and besieged the fort$. In answer to his 
summons the headmen appeared and, though he expressed 
his readiness to surrender the place, he regretted his inability 
to control his men when he was asked to disarm the 
garrison![. The inmates of the fortified Nimbahera fired 
at intervals throughout the night but next morning, when 
the troops of Showers, attacked and entered the city, they 
found it evacuated*^. The Bukshee had escaped to Mandsore 
and joined the rebels there§. Then began the British 

II Showops, A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, pages 99 to 112. 
t Ibid, 
t Ibid. 

$ Ibid. 

1 Ibid. 

♦ Ibid, 

§ Ibid. 
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retribution. ‘The Head Putel was executed at a public 
parade of troops by being blown from a gun’f. 

This action of Showers with regard to Nimbahera was 
considered even by his superiors as unwarranted and, 
though he himself attached a very great significance to it, 
it was, in a sense, an act of undesirable high-handedness. It 
might have saved the native troops, secured British commu¬ 
nications and restored British prestige, which probably had 
suffered immensely at Neemuch and Auwa, but, at the same 
time, it exposed the revengeful attitude of the British. 

When the British pockets in Rajputana had been 
struggling hard against the mutinous soldiery at several 
places, Auwa rose up in arms against the British. The 
chiefs of Mewar and Marwar had been conspiring since long 
and the bubble burst out in the month of September. The 
revolts, engineered by the mutinous soldiery-, at Nasirabad, 
Neemuch and Erinpura, were the manifestations of the anti- 
British ferment prevailing amidst the native troops of the 
Company, while the revolt at Auwa was an uprising of the 
people belonging to Rajasthan and as such needs an elaborate 
analysis. 


t SlioweWy AiMjBiing Ch»i)tOT of the Itidian Mutiny, pikgds io 1J2. 



CHAPTER THREE 

AUWA UP IN ARMS 


(Revolt ky the Auwa Thakur and his associates) 

Malleson says that ‘the Thakur of Auwa had no 
grievance against the English but only against h’s liege-lord, 
the Raja’^; but, in the light of recent researches, his conten¬ 
tion seems to be unjustified. A letter, written by Rawat 
Ranjit Singh of Deo Garh to Mehta Sher Singh on the 13th 
Dark-half of Kartik, V. S. 1914$, reveals that one Samrath 
Singh had been making strenuous efforts to unify the 
recusant Chiefs of Mewar and Marwar with a view to set 
lip a solid front against the British. The intercepted 
correspondence$, which had been going on at that time 
between the Jagirdars of Mewar and Marwar, clearly 
corroborates the views of Rawat Ranjit Singh. The procla¬ 
mation ||, issued by the mutineers from Deesa (and addressed 
to the people of Marwar) on the 13th day of September, 
1857, shows that the sirdars of Mewar and Marwar had been 
on their side. Captain Showers also felt that there were 
powerful elements, who were inclined to combine against 
the British both in Marwar and Mewar§. Even at an 
earlier date Sir Henry Lawrence, too, had recommended to 

t Malleson, The Indian Mutiny of 1857, page 265. 

X Letter of Rawat Ranjit Singh of Deo Garh to Mehta Sher Singh, 
the ex-Mmistor of Mewar, dated the 13th Dark-half of Kartik V.S. 1914 
(Appendix). 

$ Enclosures to Showers’ Secret Report No. 90, dated 25th March; 
Residency Records, National Archives, New Delhi. 

R File No. 1—Mutiny Vol. IV, 1857, Residency Records, National 
Arohivea, New Delhi. 

^ § Showers, A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, pages 10840^« 



the Government of India t}j.at the' chiefs of Salooitiber and 
Bheender should be ejected and deposed from their chief- 
ShipS by the march into Mewar of two strong columns*. 

The Thakur of Auwa had a specific grievance against 
the foreigners because Sir Henry Lawrence had directed his 
Political Agents to abolish an old custom according to which 
no subject of an estate could leave his birth place and settle 
in another without the permission of its master and as such 
two tradesmen, who were heavily in debt, left Auwa and 
Kushal S-'ngh’s demand for their return was ineffective^. 
The desire of Maharana Swaroop Singh of Mewar to 
commute the service of their retainers ihto money payments 
with the assistance of the British provided a legitimate 
cause of grievance to the Jagirdars of Mewar because it was 
an innovation on feudal usage affecting their dignity*} 
Keshari Singh, the Rawat of Saloomber, objected seriously 
when the Maharana proposed to depute the highest chief at 
his court t6 proceed to Saloomber to perform the ceremony 
of girding on the Sword at the time of his succession||. 
According to the recognised privileges of the feudal tenure 
, this ceremony was to be performed by the heir-apparent to 
the Udaipur State. ‘This grievance of Keshari Singh shared 
in common ysrith his compeers: consequently constituted a 
source of danger to the public peace in Mewar’^j. 

The anti-British ferment in Rajasthan had been so 
forcefully shaped that the Jagirdars of Mewar did not 
approve of the agreement s'gned by the Maharana with the 


* Showers, A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, pages 108-109. 
% Munshi Jwala Sahai, Loyal Rajputana, page 280. 
t Showers, A Mtesing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, l|)agp , 50. 
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BritishJ. Chohan Surajmal of Mundetee revolted cu$ a 
protest against the abolition of the Sati systeni$. Economic 
misery, which the British rule brought in its wake, led to 
poverty and unemployment!|. Some of the bandit chiefs 
could gain unheard of popularity simply because they 
plundered British Treasuries and distributed their booty 

t Bardic Poem by Kagho Das eulogising the anti'British activities 
of Rawat Keshari Singh of Saloombor. 

^ <0^ ^ qiifr 5rt, 

1 ^ II 

fsTH* TT 

1»IT ir TSficTl 

ST qrs ^ 'TTfRT gsft *tt^, 

?rT2 Tl fwrgf ^ cfTs TT II 

$ Chohan Surajmal of Mundetee ( a village in Idar) revolted against 
the British os a protest against the abolition of Sati. According to the 
populeu* version, Surajmal fought against the British bravely and the 
following couplets stand as a testimony thereof :— 

ifpci gR, TRi qciBi tjir g, 

trr^ >Tl5ci TTR, I 

SR-gJT jftHfT?TT?i gRl II 


A line from a popular song concerning the popular bandits Boongji 
and Jawaharji, 
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among the poor§. The public opinion was so vehemently 
anti-British that the ruling chiefs of Jodhpur and Bikaner 
were forced to give shelter to those bandits who had been 
declared outlaws by the British. Even, the e^iplosion of an 
immense subterranean store magazine of powder at Jodhpur 
(responsible for the blowing up of the fort wall and hurling 
through the air large pieces of rock to a distance of two 
miles and thus bringing death and destruction to as many 
as 200 persons) was attributed by the people to the anger 
of God to visit the head of the impious sovereign who 
remained true and faithful to the treaties made with the 
unbelievers (the English) ||. The Jodhpur Legion marched 
through the streets of Jodhpur calling upon the citizens to 
rise in rebellion against their ruler as the British Govern¬ 
ment was no more*. The popular resentment against the 
British was so great that Maharaja Takhat Singh, who was 
a non-marwari descendant from a collateral branch of a 

§‘?T«T ^ oHsTr’ 

A lino from a Bardic poom ro^;arding Doongji reveals the ferocity 
with which he plundered Brilish Cantonments and treasuri(‘s, as for hia 
popularity among the proletariat and f'haritablo disposition the following 
lines from a popular song will suffice :— 

gia €-7i^T I 

5ft fc[7fT f%?I^ I 

fTT^fT 5fr5T^, TlcffoT, 

5fm II 

Sfiiiq g;| 

t M i 


O Munshi Jwala Sahai, Loyal Rajputana, page 279. 
^Ktinshi Jwala Sahai, Loyal Rajputana, page 276. 
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family that had long ago settled in Gujrat and was thrusted 
upon the people of Jodhpur by the British, was being 
looked upon by most of the Thakurs as a foreigner*}*. He 
could be maintained upon the tlmone only with the support 
of the paramount power. 'Under him the affairs of Marwar 
fell into confusion and from the time of his accession to 
power, he never relaxed in his endeavours to confiscate the 
Jagirs, granted to his chiefs’^,. The British became 
extremely unpopular because they vrere maintaining much 
against the wishes of the people such a useless prince on 
the throne. Maharaja Trkhat Singh, too, was fully con¬ 
scious of this anti-Eriiish Icnncnt of the people. That 
is why vrhatever help, he gave to the British, was given 
secretly:!:. Even at the time of Mason’s death, he did not 
suspend the beating of the drums$. He had so strong a 
presentiment of some great disaster that he disuaded 
Captain Mason from proceeding to Auwa||. Even his own 
troops fought in a hali-iieartcd manner against the 
mutineers and as such General Lawrence upbraided him for 
being lukewarm in his alliance and taunted his troops ‘for 
having danced attendance like orderlies upon the rebels’§. 
Jodhpur State troops indulged in ugly demonstrations at 
Ajmer end even threw stones at a monument erected in 
memory of a former Governor-General’s AgenL'\ Even 
when the Jodhpur troops under Anar Singh were asked to 
march agrinst Auwa, they proceeded, at first, in a half¬ 
hearted manner; and made a dash only after Lawrence wrote 

t Mun.shii Jwiila Saluii, Loyal naj[)iita.na, pa'je 270. 

Ilajputaiia CLizcttoer, Vol.III-A, page 73; Vir Vinod, Vol.II, page 878. 

X Diistaii Tleourds, Jodhpur, Bahi No. 18, page 372. 
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a bitter letter accusing them of cowardice^f. After the death 
of Anar Singh the Jodhpur troops refused to proceed further 
and Lieutenrait Healhcoto, after using every effort to induce 
the men to stand, was ctmiijclied to mount his horse and to 
gallop off from the held;!:. The general dissatisfaction 
against the British seems to h<ave ppuetrated even the walls 
of the palace and the tonninology, used by the wmiter of 

Dastari Bahics at Jodhpiir, is indicative of his contemptuous 
attitude towards the British!|. At several places he has 
recorded that the British were the 'chakars’ of the Maharaja 
and that they used to occupy a lower seat while talking to 
him$. 

The revolt of Auwa was an outcome of general dis¬ 
satisfaction against the British. It was not an isolated 
incident, cinisod by the arrival of the mutineers from 
Erinpura, It was joined by the chiefs of Gular, Alaniyavas, 
Asop etc. and their contingents§. These chiefs were so 
strong in their dislike of th.e British that they were not 
satisfied with the trouble, tlicg^ created at Auwa, but also 
proceeded up to Marnol with the mutineers. They were 
even prepared to go to Delhi and wait upon Bahadur Shah*. 
The intercepted correspondcneef, conducted between the 
chiefs of Marwar and the Rawat of Saloomber, reveals that 
as many as seven representative chiefs of Marwar and 
Mewar, headed by Sheonath Singh of Asop, actually left 

^ Munsh', Jwala vSahni, Loyal Kajpiitana, pago 283. 

t Munshi Jwala Sahai, Loyal Rajputana, yjago 264. 

(] DaRtari Records, Jodhpur, Bahi No. 18 and 21. 

$ Dastari Records, Jodhpur, Bahi No. 21 aad 18. 
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♦ Intorceptod correspondence, enclosures to Showers’ letter No. 90, 
dated 25-3-58; and letters fntin 1 in the Auwa Fort (submitted by Captain 
Brooke vile his letter No. ly, dated 20tli Nov., 1858); Resiliency Records, 
National Arcdiives, Now Delhi. 

t Intercepted correspondence, submitted by Captain Showers vide 
his letter No. 1)0, dated 25-3-58, National Ai'chivea, Now Delhi. 
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Mar war for Delhi|. A letter from Jodh Singh of 
dated August, 1858, shows that the Auwa chief was advised 
by him to get some mutineer sepoys and proceed to 
Kothariali. An anonymous letter from Kotharia to Prithvi 
Singh, brother of the Auwa chief, further indicates that the 
mutineers were joined by some 5 or 7 thousand freshmen and 
as such he had been advised to proceed with 400 or^ 500 
person3$. Auwa chiefs letter of 10th October, 1057 to the 
Rawat of Saloomber clearly shows that he was in an open 
league with the mutineers and had sent all influential 
people with his forces*. A letter from Samrath Singh, 
dated October, 1857, proves that the Marwar Thakurs were 
proceeding to Delhi with a view to represent their case to 
Bahadur Shah and that they intended to bring a force of 
25000 men from Delhi and attack Ajmer§. Another letter 
from Samrath Singh, Madho Singh and Radha Krishan to 
Rawat Keshari Singh stands as a testimony to the fact that 
all thecc chiefs, who had taken part in the Mutiny at Auwa 
were preparing for a general upheaval which was to cover 
areas even beyond Marwar. It relates how the Sirdars of 
Marwar left the land of their birth with a large force arid 
proceeded towards Delhi and how they had decided to 
attack AjmerT[. ’ ^ 


t Intercepted correspondence, enclosed with Showers* letter I^o. 00 
dated 25-3-58. * 
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Th6 chief of Auwa was, therefore, not the only man 
who was interested in the Mutiny and resistance against the 
British but, as a matter of fact, was being backed by a solid 
confederacy of Mar war chiefs. These chiefs of Mar war 
were being helped and encouraged by the Rawat of 
Saloomber when was leading the nobles of Mewar against the 
British. Their projects and efforts received the approval 
and active cooperation of the people, who lived around 
them. That is why they could march towards Delhi at the 
head of a huge congregation. Their aim was to uproot 
the British and it was in this connection that they thought 
of marching towards Delhi first and then attacking Ajmer. 

A letterf from Samrath Singh, Madho Singh and 
Radha Krishan to the Rawat of Saloomber further indicates 
that the followers of the Auwa chief were prepared to go 
to Delhi even without the co-operation and assistance of the 
Mutineers from Erinpura. This establishes beyond any 
doubt that the revolt, which took place at Auwa, was not 
an outcome either of sheer coincidence or of the arrival of 
the mutineers from Erinpura, Even if the Thakur of 
Auwa had not been prepared to strike, his followers might 
have struck the blow because according to Pandit 
Visheshwar Nath Reu the Auwa chief, at first, was very 
reluctant to make a common cause with the mutineers but 
was actually forced to do so at the instance of his associates, 
headed by Thakur Bishan Singh of GularJ. The associates 
of the Auwa chief were, thus, stronger and more bitter In 
their condemnation of the British. Trevor’s viewH that 
the mutiny at Auwa was brought about by Thakur Kushal 
Singh, who, being disaffected towards his own chief, took 

t Intercepted correspondence, submitted by Captain Showers vid^ 
his letter No. 90, dated 25th March, 1858; Residency Records, National 
Archives, New Delhi. 

t Marwar Ka Itihas, Vol. II, page 450. 

I Trevor, A Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 11, 
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this opportunity, with the help of the mutineers of 
Erinpura, of openly rebelling, needs, therefore, proper modi¬ 
fication in view of the above. Had the Auwa affair been 
an outcome of the anti-British activities of Thakur Kushal 
Singh alone, it would have come to an end with his 
departure from Auwa. But, as the Dastari Records reveal, 
the Jodhpur troops were busy fighting against the people of 
Auwa as late as the 12th Bright-half of Kartik \ .S. 1918||. 
Even when the A.G.G. invaded and besieged Auwa, the 
first fire came from the vi]lage§. The villagers, too, were, 
thus, with their chieftain and there seems to have prevailed 
against the British something of a widespread discontent. 

The mutiny at Auwa was, therefore, an outcome of 
widespread dissatisfaction against the British. That is why 
the fires of the revolt kept burning even after the mutinous 
soldiery of the Jodhpur Legion had left Auwa and Thakur 
Kushal Singh had escaped. That is why the Jodhpur 
Durbar was so perturbed and his own troops were fighting 
against the mutineers in a half-hearted manner. Thakur 
Kushal Singh, who at the initial stage was half inclined to 
adopt a reconciliatory attitude and had even approached 
Mason in this connection$, was actually forced to revolt 
as a result of pressure from all sides and thus allow his 
associates to have their way. The wave of dissatisfaction 
was not so much against the Maharaja of Jodhpur as it 
was against the British because, while the head of Captain 
Mason was hung at the gate of the Auwa fort, that of 
Anar Singh was not^. The bardic poems and popular folk¬ 
lore further reveal that the victory, won by the Auwa 


II Dastari Records, Jodhpur, Bahi No. 21, page 401. 
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people, was to be celebrated as a great success of Indian 
arms against the British and not against the Maharaja. The 
popular folklore, sung on the occasion of the Holi festival, 
clearly indicates that it was a war between the Goras 
(British) and the Kalas (Indians) f. 

An excellent account of the causes and the course of 
the Auwa Thakur’s revolt is recorded in the report of 
Captain Nixon, Political Agent, Jodhpur to Major Eden, 
Officiating A.G.G. at Mount Abu, vide his letter No. 98, 
dated the 14th December, 1859:i:. According to him Thakur 
Kushal Singh of Auwa belonged to one of the most 
turbulant clans of Jodhpurlj. lie had displeased the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur by interfering arbitrarily in the 
succession case of Beethora and had infuriated him by his 
indiscipline§. But meanwhile the Mutiny had broken out 
and General Lawrence called out the Jodhpur regiments 
for the protection of the arsenal and later on sent them to 
pursue the mutineers which they did up to Jaipur$. But 
in August, 1858, the Jodhpur Legion mutinied at Erinpura, 
and were passing through the Jodhpur territory, when the 
Thakur of Auwa offered them service, which they first 
refused, but later accepted when the conditions of service 
were made more lucrative^. Captain Nixon en-^phasised 
the point in his report and said that the Auv/a Thakur took 
part in the rebellion and he enticed them into his service*. 

t‘Gora’ and ‘Kala’ occur in ‘WlfilTqT ’Tt=SR’ song. 

t File No. 84, Jodhpur Old, Vol. I & IT, Residency Records, National 
Archives, New Delhi. 
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Captain Nixon further states that a force of the 
Jodhpur Durbar was sent against him but was defeated. 
Then, according to Nixon, General Lawrence himself went, 
and though he was victorious, yet his gains were not 
substantial as he could not reduce Auwa without heavy 
gunsf. Meanwhile Captain Mason, Political Agent of 
Jodhpur, was treacherously slain probably by the Thakur 
of Auwa and this inflamed the British sentiments all the 
more who were already displeased with him because he 
had joined hands with the mutineers!!. Captain Nixon also 
mentions that three other Thakurs, viz., Sheonath Singh of 
Asop, Bishan Singh of Gular and Ajit Singh of Alaniyavas, 
who had previously opposed the Jodhpur Raj, were also 
leagued with Kushal Singh$. According to Captain Nixon, 
Sheonath Singh was besieged in the village of Burloo and 
was forced to surrender§. He was pardoned and kept in 
Jodhpur. The other two Thakurs were ousted from their 
Jagirs and they settled in the Sikar area^f. Nixon .also states 
that in January 1858, a force under Brigadier Holmes inves¬ 
ted Auwa, but under the cover of a heavy rain and storm 
the Thakur escaped and reached Sikar and continued to 
plunder the Marwar territory and to assist the Thakur of 
AsopJ. 

The details, given by Captain Nixon, can be supplemen¬ 
ted by the information gathered from the Hakikats of the 
Dastari Records at Jodhpur. Bahi No. 13 clearly reveals 
how the British victory in the Cremian war created a stir in 
Jodhpurand how the anti-British activities of the Jagirdars 

t File No. 84, Jodhpur Old, Vol. I & II, Residency Records, National 
Archives, New Delhi. 

0 Ibid. 

$ Ibid. 

§ Ibid. 

K Ibid. 

} Ibid. 

* Dastari Records, Jodhpur, Bahi No. 18, page 276. 



of Udaipur forced the British Government to seek help 
from the Jodhpur Durbar||. The Hakikats give a graphic 
description of the outbreak of the mutiny in India and 
strongly assert that the entire population of Delhi took part 
in it$. The entire population of Delhi, having revolted, 
put to sword the Englishmen, who lived there and 
established their authority§. So perturbed was the British 
Political Agent at Jodhpur that he approached Maharaja 
Takhat Singh for help who sent Singhvi Kushal Raj, Ratan 
Raj, Shiv Raj etc. to Alaniyavas from where they proceeded 
to Nava Nagar, Ajmer and under instructions from the 
British Officers chased the mutineers who had plundered 
the cantonments of Nasirabad and Neemuch^ But since the 
mutineers had gone far beyond their reach, they returned 
and awaited further instructions}:. The condition of the 
country was so disturbed that special guard had to be 
deputed for the party which left for Ajmer with money 
sent for the assistance of the British and this party had to 
leave Jodhpur at night so that people may not come to 
know of itf. The dissatisfaction, prevailing among the 
people, was further strengthened by the visit of Khaki 
Sadhus who went from place to place and were invited even 
in the palace*. 

The Hakikats give a detailed description of the out¬ 
break of the mutiny at Deesa and Erinpura cantonments, 
which had been plundered and set on fire**. The mutineers, 
having imprisoned two or thrpe European ladies proceeded 


I Dastari Records, Jodhpiir, Bahi No. 18, page 278. 

$ Pastari Records, Jodhpur, Bahi No. 18, page 386. 

§ iHd. 

T Ibid. 
t Ibid. 

t Pastari Records, Jodhpur, Bahi No. 18, page 372. 

* Pastari Records, Jodhpur, Bahi No. 18 page No. 384« 
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towards Pali but, since the Jodhpur troops under Anar 
Singh, Rao Raj Mai, Mehta Chhatarmal and Najar Mustak 
had already been posted at Pali, they went to village Karatho 
and then later on proceeded to Auwa whose chief made a 
common cause with them. In the engagement that took 
place, he fired his guns upon the Jodhpur State troops§. 
The Hakikats also refer to a fairly long interview of the 
Political Agent with the Maharaja and it seems that they 
were both very much up-set and the Maharaja feared lest 
there should be a general upheaval^. According to the 
Hakikats the forces of Auwa and Purbia mutineers suddenly 
attacked the Jodhpur State forces on the day of Ghodvid 
Chhath early in the morning and in the action that took 
place Anar Singh and Rajmal fell fighting with their menf. 
There were some casualties on the other side also. The 
Maharaja was shocked to receive the news and ordered for 
the suspension of the Nobat. The Jodhpur troops came 
back from Auwaf. 

According to the Hakikats, Captain Mason, the Political 
Agent of Jodhpur, galloped to Sojat and Pali to see the 
A.G.G. who had come there from Ajmer and General 


§ Dastari Records, Jodhpur, Bahi No. 18, page 384. 

^ Dastari Records, Bahi No. 18, page 384; Munshi Jwala Sahai 
has made a clear cut mention in his Loyal Rajput ana (page 285) that 
the Maharaja oven disuaded Mr. Mason not to leave Jodhpur because h© 
had a presentiment that some disaster would ensue, if the Political 
Agent left the Capital. The Maharaja did not know as to whom to 
trust. He found his position in Jodhpur as precarious as that of the 
Europeans. 

t Dastari Records, Jodhpur, Bahi No. 18, page 384; Munshi,, Jwala 
Sahai, however, states in his Loyal Raj put ana (pages 263-64) that the 
Jodhpur troops were taking part in a half-hearted manner; that Lawrence 
reprimended the Maharaja for his lukewarmness and taunted the 
army for its cowardice and after the death of Anar Singh, the Jodhpur 
troops refused to fight and Lieutenant Heathcote was, in utter 
helplessness, compelled to mount his horse and gallop; the Hakikat Bahi, 
being a Jodhpur GovomTnent Record, most probably avoided the mention 
of these strictures. It only mentions that the Jodhpur troops came 
back from Auwa. 

t Ibid. 
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Lawrence himself hastened from Ajmer to take field against 
the Thakur of Auwa in person with a force consisting of 
native and foreign battalions!!. Captain Mason also reached 
the spot and Singhvi Kushal Raj and Mehta Chhatar Mai 
joined the British troops. In the action that took place on 
the day of Amavasya, Captain Mason sold his life dearly$. 
The rebels after their victory over the enemy’s troops had 
fallen back on Auwa. The Maharaja was very sad to learn 
of Mr. Mason’s death and, though he conveyed his condolence 
to Mrs. Mason, the beating of the drums was not suspended§. 

The Hakikats, then, refer to the reoccupation of 
Delhi and the massacre and arrest of the mutineers by the 
British at Delhi*,;. The Jagir of Auwa was confiscated and 


II Dastari Kocords, Jodhpur, Bahi No. 18, page .387; Captain Showers 
in his Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny (pag© 107) mentions that 
a powerful British Column including European Infantry and Artillery 
under the j^ersonal command of Lawrence loft for Auwa. 

$ Dastari Records, Jodhpur, Bahi No. 18, page No. 387; Trevor ( A 
Chapter on the Indian Mutiny, page 11) says that Mason hastening 
to join Lawrence’s camp unfortunately mistook the bugles of the 
mutinous Jodhpur Legion for his own, the calls being the same and 
went up to a party of the enemy by whom ho was immediately killed 
Munshi Jwala 8ahai ( Loyal Rajputana page 285 ) states that, 

while trying to find General Lawrence. Mason was laid prostrate 
with a bullet shot from behind and was immediately cut with sword. 
Captain Showers (A Missing Cha])ter of the Indian Mutiny^ pages 
107-108) states that a powerful British column, including European 
Infantry and Artillery, under the personal guidance of, at once the 
highest Military and political authority in Rajputana. Brigadier 

General Lawrence being repulsed in an attack on a feudal chief and 
forced to retire altogether from the field was at such a crisis suffici¬ 
ently serious. The disaster was aggravated by the loss of the 
Political Agent who, having ordered to meet General Lawrence 
before Auwa on a fixed day, found on arriving there that the force, 
he expected to find, had retreated, when he fell into the hands of the 
rebels, was killed, his head cut off and placed over the gateway of 
the fort. According to the narrative, sent to me by Thakur Nahar 
Singh of Auwa, Mason was killed in the engagement. 

§ Dastari Records, Jodhpur, Bahi No. 18 (387) Nobat was suspended 
at the time of Anar Singh’s death; the Maharaja was probably afraid 
of public opinion i.nd as such he did not suspend it at the time 
of Mason’s death. 


K Dastari Records, Jodhpur, Bahi No. 18, page 389. 
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handed over to Shiv ChandJ. The confiscation order was 
issued so late probably because the Maharaja did not want 
to infuriate the public by taking action against the Thakur 
of Auwa but now, when the occupation of Delhi by the 
British convinced him of the stability of their rule, he took 
action against the Auwa Chief, though the confiscation 
remained a dead letter because Auwa could not be con¬ 
quered for a long time. 

The Hakikats further add that soon after the retreat 
of the British Forces, the mutineers came out of their 
defence of Auwa and marched onward to Pali. They were 
Joined by the Jagirdars of Gular and Alaniyavas. The 
Maharaja of Jodhpur also sent his troops under Singhvi 
Kushal Raj and Mehta Chhatar Mai to chase them. 
The mutineers encamped at Narnol and the Maharajahs 
troops halted at Gareki. There is also a description of the 
famous battle of Narnol which took place between the 
British troops under Gerard on the day of Amavasya. The 
mutineers were defeated, put to death and they who 
survived fled awayf. 


t Dastari Records, Balii No. 18, page 389. 

t Dastari Records, Jodhpur, Bahi No. 18, page 403; Munshi Jwala 
Sahai, however, refers to a quarrel botweou the Thakur of Auwa 
and the mutineers. He further adds that instead of coming to 
blows, they sensibly agreed to separate (Loyal Rajputana, page 
J86) but this statement does not stand to mean that the Auwa Thakur 
did not CO - operate with them. The intercepted correspondence 
reveals that he had sent along with them his most influential men 
and they were all going to Delhi to submit their petition to Bahadur 
Shah and then later on attack Ajmer. The report by Nixon (file 
No. 84 - Jodhpur old, Vol. I and II, Residency Records, National 
Archives^ New Delhi) shows that Shiv Nath Singh of Asop also accom¬ 
panied them. T. Rice Holmes haa given a beautiful description of 
tha battle of Narnol on pages 396 and 397 of his book—A History of 
Indian Mutiny. The description shows that the mutineers fought 
very gallantly. Even after they had been dislodged they took courage 
again and threw the British troops into confusion but the Grides 
and Fusiliers came to the rescue, expelled the mutineers from some 
buildings which they still held, and won that battle (Black wood, 

[ To be continued on page No, 45, 
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The Hakikats, then, refer to General Lawrence’s 
famous expedition against the Auwa Chief. They establish 
that the Auwa Chief had fought against the forces of the 
Jodhpur Durbar, that he was responsible for the death of 
Mason, that he gave shelter to the mutineers and that he 
was actively espousing their cause||. A military expedition 
had, therefore, to be taken against him. The British troops 
besieged the Auwa fort. The villagers also fought against 
the British. The first fire came from the village. Kushal 
Singh escaped unhurt at night and his brother Prithvi Singh 
and his followers also left the village. The village was 
occupied by the British$. It seems that even after the 
departure of Kushal Singh and the occupation of the fort 
by the British, the people of Auwa went on fighting 
because a second expedition, was /also undertaken by Colonel 
Holmes who besieged the fort again and ultimately 


pp. 721*24; Parliamentary papers Vol. XLIV 1857-58-part 4 pp. 
9-14). The mutineers had committed tiie initial blunder by evacuating 
a strong place situated at a distance of 2 miles from Narnol. If.they had 
taken-up their position there, they could not have been dislodged easily. 
Their leaders, concluding from the non-appearance of the British 
that they were not coming at all and being too headless to take pains 
to verify his conjecture abandoned it and hence this tragedy. 


11 Dastari Records, Jodhpur, Bahi No. 18, page 409; Trevor (A Chapter 
of the Indian Mutiny, page 14) also points out that since the Thakur 
bad opposed British troops in the field, and was known to have 
made overtures to the king at Delhi, so as soon as reinforcements 
from Bombay reached Kajputana in January it was thought neces¬ 
sary to make an example of him. 

$ Das'a i Bahi No. 18, lodhpur, Dastari Rocords, pa^e 409; Trevor (A 
chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 14) also says that during the 
night under the cover of a fearful storm and dense darkness the 
garrison evacuated the place with such secrecy that most of them 
escaped. A picket of the Ist Bombay cavalry killed 18 and took 9 
prisoners. Next morning the cavalry pursued and took one hundred 
and twenty-four prisoners. The narrative, received from the 
Auwa Thakur, however, asserts that Kushal Singh left Auwa with 
a view to gather troops and his brother Prithvi Singh remained in 
charge of the defence operations. The fort was evacuated as a 
result of Btrategem administered by the Jodhpur troops who induced 
the Kiledor of Auwa to betray the garrison. 
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re-occupied it§. Even this expedition seems to have been of 
little weight because in Vaishakh V.S. 1914, another party, 
consisting of Madho Singh and other nobles of note had 
to be senW. They failed to suppress the revolt and 
reinforcements were sent under Vi jay a MalJ. Even then 
Jodhpur troops failed to crush the Thakur completely who 
fled away towards Godwad and in Bhadava V.S. 1915, 
another force was despatched under Jaswant Singh to 
crush the Auwa Chieff. The Hakikats also refer to the 
confiscation of the Jagirs of the Thakurs of Asop, Gular etc. 
and the military action taken against themi|. But the 
policy of repression failed to crush the people of Auwa 
completely who, according to the Hakikats, went on creating 
trouble even up to V.S. 1918. 

According to the report, submitted by Nixon, Thakur 
Kushal Singh continued to plunder the Marwar territory 
but ultimately he settled quietly in Kotharia, a village in 
Mewar. He secured the British help in his recall and 
surrendered himself to the Brit is a at Neemuch on the 8th 
August, 1860. At the trial, which opened at Ajmer, quite 
a large number of witnesses were examined and the Thakur 
was ultimately acquitted$. 

The circumstances attending the defection of the 
Auwa Thakur created so great an unfavourable impression 
upon the paramount power that the retribution came with 
full force. The acts of rebellion, of which Kushal Singh 
and his associates had been guilty, were considered by the 


§ Dastari Records, Jodhpur, Bahi No. 18, page 411. 

^ Dastari Records, Jodhpur, Bahi No, 18, page 424. 
t Ibid. 

t Dastari Records, Jodhpur, Bahi No. 18, page 444. 
j| Dastari Records, Jodhpur, Bahi No. 18. 

$ File No. 84, Jodhpur I and TI, Residency Records, National Archiras, 
New Delhi. 
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paramount power of so grievous a nature that the sense 
which was entertained of these acts was never to be 
forgotten§. According to Morrison they had evinced a 
great hostility to the British Government by uniting with 
their mutinous troops and massacring Captain Monck 
Manson and had also embarrassed the Maharaja of Jodhpur to 
such a degree as to render him incapable of carrying out 
his wish and to exhibit his own devotion to the British 
Government and disturb the peace of the country at a time 
when by reason of the sudden defections of its troops, 
the British Governmen: was unable to maintain the 
integrity of its power in its own dominions^. In the 
words of Captain Showers, ‘a powerful column, including 
European Infantry and Artillery, under the personal 
command, as well as political guidance, of at once the 
highest military and political authority in Rajputana, 
Brigadier General Lawrence, being repulsed in an attack 
on a feudal Chief of one of the states, and forced to retire 
altogether from the field, was at such a crisis sufficiently 
serious’lj. The disaster, according to Showers, was further 
aggravated by the loss of the Political Agent of the district 
who, having ordered to meet General Lawrence before 
Auwa on a fixed day, found on arriving there that the force 
he expected to find had retreated, when he fell into the 
hands of the rebels, was killed, his head cut off and placed 
over the gateway of the fort*. ‘A reverse so aggravated was 

§ Foreign Secret, Proceedings, 28th May, 1858, No. 382; page No. 440; 
enclosure to Lawrence’s letter No. 253 of 1858, dated 26th Feb., 1858 
to Secretary to the Government of India; enclosure No. 1 to a letter No. 
8/D/14th Feb., 1858 from Pol tical Agent to the Maharaja of Jodhpur, 
National Archives, New Delhi. 

t Foreign Secret Proceedings No. 382 of 28th May, 1858; Major Morri- 
Bon’s letter to the Jodhpur Durbar No. 1 of 8/D/14-2-58; National 
Archives, Now Delhi. 

^ Captain Showers, A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, pages 
107-108. 

* Captain Showers, A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, pages 
107-108. 
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obviously calculated, in an inflammable state ot xfie country 
arising from the general rebellion, to excite a combination 
of all the disaffected elements in Rajputana, and thus spread 
a general conflagration’*. Captain Showers further adds 
that ‘from the closeness of the bond subsisting between the 
other chiefs in question on both sides of the border, and 
the promptings of clanship and identity of class interests, 
the temporary success in rebellion of the Auwa Thakur 
might have emboldened the recusant Mewar Chiefs to take 
advantage of the general insurrection in India and make 
a common cause with him and his confederates’ll. According 
to him ‘they were urgently invited to do so, and with 
assurances that the aid of the King of Delhi had been 
solicited, conclusive proof (of which) was afforded by the 
intercepted letters from the Auwa Chief to Saloomber, 
despatched immediately on his repulsing General 
Lawrence’s attack’f. Naturally, therefore, the Paramount 
Power ordered the Jodhpur Durbar to confiscate the Jagirs 
of the Thikana and they were never to be restored to the 
same family or clan. The destruction of Auwa was to be 
thoroughly accomplished so that the established authority 
may be properly recognised. The chief passes leading into 
Mewar or Merwara were to be held by the Jodhpur troops 
in order that none of the fugitives or disaffected people 
should be able to enter Mewar. The destruction of the 
Thakur’s dwelling house at AuWa along with the masonry 
bastions and gateways of his town was to be effected. The 
masonry wall along with the earthen bastions, out works 
and embankments had to be completely demolished. The 


* Captain Showers, A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, 
.107*108. 

11 Ibid. 

t Showers, A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, pages 107-108. 
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force to be maintained in the area to over-awe any opposition 
was to be sufficient||. 

The foregoing account of the Auwa revolt, prepared 
on the basis of the official records of the Government of 
India and those of the Jodhpur State slightly differs from the 
popular version prevailing in Marwar and also from the 
details, supplied to me by the present Thakur of Auwa. 
The popular version is of an extremely exaggerated nature 
and as such cannot form part of sober history. Mostly 
being an outcome of the emotional outburst, inspired by the 
anti-British ferment of the people who lived around Auwa, 
it can at best be construed to mean an indication of the con¬ 
tingent frustration, caused by the ultimate defeat and des¬ 
truction of the anti-British warriors who tried, in their own 
way, to hold their own against the paramount power. It 
provides a conclusive evidence, not so much of either the 
personal bravery of the chieftains who resisted the British 
or the revolutionary inclinations of those who fought, but 
of the deeprooted contempt in which the British were being 
held at that time by the millions at large who lived around 
Auwa. The details, supplied by the Auwa Thakur, despite 
their emotional touch, are to some extent reliable and gaps, 
left behind by the official version, can be filled up with 
their help. After making a proper allowance for the sub¬ 
jectivity and sentimentalism of the narrative, received from 
the Auwa Thakur, I am inclined to believe that thd following 
details are in a way worthy of being included in this 
document. 

The regiment of the mutineers, who came to Auwa 
from Erinpura and Deesa cantonments under the leadership 
01 Risaldar Abdul Ali, Dafedar Moti Khan, Bardi Major 

j( Forei)^ Secret Proceedings No. 382; Major Morrison’s letter to the 
Jodhpur Durbar, Letter No, 8/D/14th Fob., 1858, National Archives, New 
Delhi. 
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Makhadum Baksh, Subedar Shital Prasad and Tilak Ram 
consisted of 600 cavaliers and 1400 infantry men. They had 
been joined at Auwa by the jagirdars of Asop, Alaniyavas, 
Banjawas, Lambiya, Banta, Bhivalia, Ruddawas, Roop Nagar, 
Saloomber, Lasani etc., and the entire army which fought 
against the British in actual engagements was more than 
5000 troops. Thus more than 3000 persons, who joined the 
mutineers of Deesa and Erinpura at Auwa, were Rajasthanis 
and belonged to Marwar and Mewar. The first engagement, 
which took place at Beethora between the mutineers and 
the troops of the Jodhpur Durbar, under Anar Singh and 
Raj Mai, on the 8th September, 1857 lasted for 2 days and 
ended in a complete victory for the mutineers. The second 
engagement, which took place at Chelawas near Auwa 
between the British troops under Lawrence aided by the 
troops of Captain Mason, the Political Agent at Jodhpur, 
and the mutineers, was so fierce that as many as 2000 soldiers 
from both the sides lost their life. The British troops were 
equipped with nine pieces of artillery and the fire from the 
British guns made the mutineers retreat to Auwa. It was 
the heroic charge made by the Auwa cavaliers numbering 
200 which routed the British artillery men. The death of 
Mason, according to the popular version, took place in this 
engagement and not, as narrated by the British historianc, 
through any strategem. The fighting took place for more 
than a prahar and the mutineers had to divide themselves 
in three parties. The right wing, consisting of 500 cavaliers, 
was commanded by Thakur Shiv Nath Singh and Jhujhar 
Singh and the left wing consisting of 600 cavaliers, was led 
by the leaders of the Erinpura mutineers. The rear guard, 
consisting of 800 persons of the Auwa Thakur, was under 
the charge of Champawat Sagat Singh. These three parties 
fell upon the British troops and a horrible fight took place. 
The British army was made to retreat towards Angadosh 
leaving behind quite a large number of dead and wounded 
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soidifistjs. The Auwa chief was not in favour of marching 
direct towards Delhi because he wanted to proceed to Mewar 
first and then, with the help of Mewari Jagirdars, he intended 
to proceed further. His associates, however, were of a diffe¬ 
rent opinion and the mutineers, accompanied by Thakux 
Shiv Nath Singh of Asop, Bishan Singh of Gular, Ajit Singh 
of Alaniyavas and 4 others left Auwa for Delhi. This 
army, moving towards Narnol, consisted of the mutineers 
from Erinpura and Deesa and the troops of the seven 
principal jagirdars of Mewar and Marwar. 

With a view to suppress the revolt and wreak 
a vengeance. Holmes invaded Auwa with a huge army 
consisting of nearly 30,000*^ troops on the 20th January, 
1858. The regiments from Ajmer, Nasirabad, Neemuch, 
Mow and Deoli were reinforced by the Jodhpur troops under 
Joshi Hans Raj. Auwa Chief, though terrified to face so 
huge an army, made defence preparations and handed over 
the charge of his troops to his younger brother, Thakur. 
Prithvi Singh of Lambiya who was assisted in his operations 
by Musahib Khas Sadul Singh and Kaledar Bhan Singh 
Champawat. The walls of the Auwa fort were equipped 
with 50 artillery pieces. The Auwa Chief could not put in 
the field more than 5000 troops. The fighting went on for 
four days and, while the official version suggests that 
Thakur Kushal Singh left Auwa under the cloak of jBog 
with a view to save his life, the popular version holds that 
he had gone to Mewar with a view to gather more troops 
and the defence operations were conducted in his ^sence 
by his brother, Prithvi Singh. The fighting continued for 
six days, the besieged were reduced to sheer helplessness 


* The number of troops mentioned here is obviously wrong; according 
to Trevor (page 14) a force of 18 hundred men seven hundred of whom 
were cavalry with 14 guns and mortars invested This, however, 

excluded the Jodhpur troops. 
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and through the strategem, organized by the Jodhpur troops, 
who persuaded the kiledar of Auwa to betray, the fort was 
vacated^. 

The British troops were not satisfied with the occupa¬ 
tion of the fort. They plundered the village mercilessly, 
brought about a complete annihilation of the fort and the 
palace. Even temples and their statues were not spared. 
The statue of Mahakali was brought to Ajmer and it is still 
in the Ajmer Museum. Some of the artillery pieces and 
heavy guns, belonging to the Auwa fort, were taken posses¬ 
sion of by the Jodhpur Durbar. So fierce was the spirit 
of vengeance that merciless torture was meted out to the 
villagers and even trees were cut down. 

The Auwa Chief had to struggle hard against his 
enemies for a period of 12 years. He wandered from place 
to place and made strenuous efforts to occupy the fort. He 
invaded Auwa many a time and even tried to contact 
Tantia Tope who was proceeding towards Kotharia at the 
head of 30,000 troops. He, however, failed to contact 
Tantia Tope and in utter helplessness sought shelter at 
Kotharia, where he lived till he was tried by a military 
tribunal in 1919 V.S. 

Kushal Singh, however, did not sit idle during the 
period of his exile. He tried many a time to recapture 
his Thikana but his efforts failed since his other associates 
too were reduced to a similar fate. 

His son, Devi Singh, attacked Auwa with the assis¬ 
tance of the jagirdars of Pokaran, Kuchaman, Neemaj, 
Raipur, Ras, Khejerla and Chandawal and succeeded on 
the*7th Dark-half of Margshirsh V.S. 1925 in capturing Auwa. 

$ From no other source this assertion regarding the strategem ha« 
been corroborated. 
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Gradually he brought under his sway the areas of Balotra, 
Riyan, Saran etc. 


The military tribunal, set up by the British, ordered 
for the confiscation of 10/16 part of the Auwa Thikana. 
Balotra, Riyan, Gura Bishnoiyan, Fitkasni, Rajpuria, 
Jeemda etc. worth an annual rekh of Rs. 24,400/- were 
confiscated. The Thakur of Lambiya lost Isali, Gura, 
Mokam Singh and Bhandu. The Thakurs of Banta, 
Bhivalia, Badsa, Rajoda, Sonei, Kumpavata, Ruddavas, 
Sapuni, Sovania, Sela and Nainiavas lost half of their 
Jagirs. The Thakur of Roop Nagax lost 14 villages, that 
of Asop 2 villages, that of Gular 6 villages and the chief 
of Banjavas lost 10 and a half villages. The heavy punish¬ 
ment inflicted upon the Auwa Chief, his associates and sub¬ 
jects reveals the serious view, taken by the paramount 
power. These rebels were pardoned because they could 
not be crushed and also because they had made it impos¬ 
sible for the Jodhpur ruler to carry on his administration. 

Though defeated, crushed, and completely annihilated, 
the martyrs, who laid down their lives, did not, however, 
die in vain. They left behind an impression upon the 
popular mind which the resounding victories, roaring guns 
and thundering battalions of the paramount power failed 
to wipe out. Their struggle against the British was 
depicted in popular folk-lore as a crusade to have the right 
type of ruler*. Popular songs, sung even to this day at 
the time of the Holi festival, describe at length the fierce 
engagement which took place under the walls of Auwa 
eulogising the heroic defence, put up by the people and 


* In a prayer offered to Sharda Bhavani there is a reference to this 
revolt where the desire to have a DHARMI RAJA has been expressed. 
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tte chieftains of Auwaf. The burden of these aonga 
repeatedly lays stress upon the fact that the firanghies 
have come to Rajasthan, that they are putting on black 
and blise caps, that they have settled in the 
close vicinity of Abu, that the citi 2 sens of 

Rajasthan should make a common cause, that they should 
maintain their unity and should not allow the British to 
bring about the ruin of the Auwa Chief. The bardic poems, 
composed during these days, reveal that the contemporary 

f The following popular song deecribos the actual engagement between 
the Auwa Chief and the British :— 

flFT, 5FT#r 3ft, 

t ^ ^ 3Tt, 

stq't d I 
% ^ 2tq't 

^ I 

^ ^ 3 ft, 

Hmt ^ »lt^T fif 3tt 
^ 5 ^ 3rF3^ t 

\ 3ft W 31X3^^, 31T3^ 'TOft^t ^Rt 3it, 

^155# ?rT3^ I 

a>Tt eft ^ srr^fsiwt tjt 3ft, 

3X13% xr 3t gilT^t 3ft, 

wifr 3 it^M I 

% 3ft 3iKft^, 3rr3^ ^TjTfr % 3 ft, 

3n^ I 

^ t mt ^ 3ft, 

303^ tt?T ^ ^ 3 ^, 

#!T ^ I 

1 ^ iFi|t s|5!r d, wTfi ^ «TKt afta #5 tt sft 
shff ^ j 
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poets saw in Thakur Kushal Singh a brave patriot who 
possessed the invincible audacity of resisting the foreign 
rule and waging incessant warfare against the British for 
a period of 12 years. They go to depict Auwa as the 
pillar of earth paying a glowing tribute to the stubbornness, 
love for freedom and the fighting potentiality of its 
citizensf. 

t Regarding the Auwa Mutiny quite a large number of bardic poema 
have been composed. The most i nportant among them awe the 
three couplets of Girvardan wherein he says— 

qf ^ ?rqT?T. 

qsrft ^ 3? 

^5? ^ I 

qsran q|, 3% fc^'^ ^3 3T3t, 

35ar5r <^3 3^3, srrst 1 

qnwi 3Td 3T3t 

f^T ^31 3 ^, 35T qqi ¥|T^ I 

5Tr3 f€«r3i 

33! ??U q>7;3 I 

33^13 mz tsT qt, 315 ^3 ^3rT, 

«3i<t 3ftf ^ q:T, wm qiizd n 

331 =31^ 33 351T, flT3 3^3131 

33d 33t IT3 53f1 ^ \ 

35 ifd ftRT 35n, sm 53 <R3r 33Tt, 
ft3, fill 313 lirsit I 
VTid 13I?I 3^3 fR33T, 3f3d339lt 31«r^, 
?n3r3ft3*R3T 333, f33^ WT33t 3131 II 

Slmtlarly filahakavi Surya Mai Mishran has also paid a glowing 
tribute to the bravery of the Auwa people — 

^5i d 3:ie3iT <^1 qi3TCI 3 ^^ 5nd, 

wid d3Rr < ^ 3r5 I 
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Historical treatment, being objective in its nature 
and scientific in its interpretation of facts, does not allow 
a student of history to indulge in an emotional outburst. 
Emotions and sentiments do play a very important role in 
the history of a nation, but no history can be subjected to 
an emotional interpretation of historical data. Despite the 
praise lavished upon the heroic exploits of these jagirdar 
rebels of Rajasthan by the bards and the popular muse, 
history has to evaluate their role in an absolutely objective 
way and determine the nature and scope of their activities 
dispassionately. The whole of Rajasthan had been in a 
ferment of unrest no doubt, but they, who came to the 
forefront with their anti-British inclinations, had not been 
actuated by purely patriotic sentiments. JMor did they 
possess the organizing capacity so essential in case of popular 
upheavals. Being mostly self-centred and selfish in their 
aspirations, the jagirdar rebels of Rajasthan failed, despite 
their personal bravery and sacrificing zeal, to inspire the 

3f»ft 9[5T 3rr^«rt 

^ n 

;TT5Tt 

t II 

^ irt’u fT iTi% II 

iTI>t jflqT 

^ ^ ^ r " 

41k ^ ^41 cfrar, 

K qil ?r44t II 
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millions at large to make a common cause against the 
British. For months together they went on waiting for 
a suitable opportunity; and, when the opportunity came, 
they failed to rise in time and their belated efforts were 
destined to succumb. The revolt at Auwa can also be 
interpreted to mean an indication of the grave unrest pre¬ 
vailing among the feudal chiefs against the British innova- 
fons designed to end the political supremacy of the jagir- 
dars in Rajasthan. 

The story would certainly have been different, if 
there had been a group of inspired patriots possessing a grim 
determination to end the foreign rule. Above all, the ruling 
princes, who carried with them for the most part, their 
own troops and the majority of their subjects, being awfully 
bewildered and confused, saw in the efforts of their Jagirdar 
rebels their own ruin and as such stuck fast to the 
protecting power which had given them full protection 
against the feudal anarchy in the past. It was only an 
irony of fate that none of the All-India leaders ever realised 
the fighting potentiality of Rajasthan; nor did they ever 
attach any importance to the anti-British ferment prevailing 
in the native States of Rajputana and no effort was made 
by them at the earlier stage to seek the assistance of the 
people inhabiting this area. In the absence of a proper 
lead and uniform policy, the dormant anti-British ferment 
in Rajasthan was destined to die a natural death and the 
sporadic agitations, engineered by the leaderless chieftains 
of feudal Rajasthan, were crushed with a heavy hand. 
What it left behind was only a painful memory of a silver 
Uning in a dark cloud—a lining which flashed with a spark 
mily cmce, and, then, disaf^ared to wither and rot sinking 
low down deep in the depths of despoiident frustration to 
ibe mvimd mery year on the oecaaion of the Holi festival 
hf the tioffUMmg burden of a popular aong. 



CHAPTER FOUR 

UPHEAVAL AT KOTAH 

The revolt at Kotah was considered as one of the 
most important incidents of the 1857 struggle. It was here 
that the Political Agent was murdered, the pro-British 
ruling chief was rendered absolutely helpless and the 
mutinous soldiery took the entire administration into their 
hands. According to the report, submitted by General 
Lawrence, the mutiny at Kotah broke out because the 
advice given to the Kotah Maharao, was made known to 
the troops and the officers of the Kotah Durbar. ‘Major 
Burton, the Political Agent at Kotah, had accompanied the 
troops of the Kotah State when they were sent to garrison 
Neemuch. On their return to Kotah, he remained behind 
at Neemuch, at the request of the Maharao, who wished him 
to postpone his return for a time as he (the Maharao) in 
unsettled times, could not have entire confidence in his 
troops. On October 12, Major Burton returned to Kotah 

with two of his sons.The following day the Maharao 

visited the agent in State, and on the next day Major 
Burton, accompanied by his sons, returned the visit. On 
this occasion, after the public reception, the agent had a 
private interview with the Maharaja at which no one was 
present but a Vakeel who was subsequently blown away 
by the rebels. The Maharao states that Major Burton 
urged him to punish and dismiss several of his officers 
who were known to be disaffected, and it is probable that 
the Vakeel after the meeting made the advice known to 
the troops and their officers who all at once determined to 
avenge themselves on Major Burton. Accordingly, the 
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following day, October 15, bodies of the troops, accompanied 
by a rabble from the town suddenly surrounded the Resi¬ 
dency, kill'ng the doctor Mr. Salder, and a native Christian 
doctor, who resided in a house attached to the Residency 
grounds^*. 

Surya Mai Mishran in one of his letters to the Namlee 
Thakur also refers to this factor when he, while relating 
the Mutiny at Kotah, observes that Burton, on his return 
from Neemuch, insisted upon the Maharao to hand him over 
some five or seven officers of his, whom the agent wanted 
to hang. He further adds that one of these officers was 
Jai Dayal who later on gave lead to the mutineers. Surya 
Mai Mishran also refers to the helplessness of the Maharao 
who told Burton that Jai Dayal was no longer under 
his controlf. 


♦Trevor, A Cliapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 12; File No, 2—^Mutiny 
1857-68, Vol I; Bosidency ‘Hocords, National Archives, New Delhi, 

t Veer Satsai by Sahal, j^age 72. 

m ^^t irrl 1 

?Tit ^ «t qt I ^ jrrf^ 

f6^?T3r ft €t qr# stiai fi ^tsri sft ^ I 

^^q q.T q?i qf qiq ft "jqq %'t ^ ^?r?T %=fr ?iTfq 

t ttqi fqq fpl I ^ 

qqr f qq^g qrm^ ^ ?rr% ^ 

t ^ % sti3 stin gqR'qr §w ^qflgr ^^nrnlt % ?i«n 

fqz5|t % ^3^ # 5irf ^ ^ 3 ^ qsT'ft apT 

^ ^ qzeq ariq ^ gtf ^ ^ qfift pH 

^ ft^ 3:‘ ftqi ^ sRtq frttl ^ 
qzsKT srrat 51^ ^ qi^q gra ^rr^rft ^ 

565 q^) 
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Captain Eden, in his letter No. 80, dated the 28th 
October, 1857, suggested to the A.G.G. on the score of some 
private information that the Kotah Chief had in employ¬ 
ment two persons Ratan Lai and Jiya Lai who were mis¬ 
chievous and in spite of Burton’s request for their removal, 
they continued to be in service still. Eden, therefore, 
suggested that possibly the Kotah Chief was also involved 
in this murder issuej. There is, however, insufficient 
evidence to show that the Kotah Chief could in any way 
have been culpable as to the murder of Major Burton and 
his family. 

A critical analysis of the ferocity with which the 
mutineers at Kotah proceeded to control the affairs would 
reveal that their efforts must have been backed by some 
sort of organisation. They succeeded not only in bringing, 
about the death of Major Burton but could also win the 
active sympathy and support of quite a large number of 


k' t sfi»i cwriT ^ 

f»T^ inft- f^^it 5f1f qr^i 

^ ^ 5jDct %^3rcfl g? 

% f^qR ^ ^ 5>T ^ ^ srrq^i =5?^ ^ 

^ ^ qrr gt ?J%r fsjR qi^ ^ ft *i| 

^ «rpg <ft^^ qn kr ^ ^ q<?g aFrrJT ^ftn 

% iT«i ^ q.T tffsi qq ?»»« t hiit 

tp gf! ip. qqtq*t %f35i^ qqft i 

^ Me No. 2 - Mutiny 1857-58, Vol I, dealing with the mutiny of thw 
Kotah fcroopH; Residency Records^ National Atcliives, New Delhi,. 
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Kotah State officers§; posted even in the districts and in 
charge of various forts. They could put the Kotah Govern¬ 
ment to a loss of Rs. 18,46,454/- and occupy Government 
stores, bungalows, shops, stables, artillery barracks, ammuni¬ 
tion stores, Kotwali chotara etc.^;. They even laid hands 
upon the district treasuries and the Biledars of certain areas 
seemed to have sided with them||. The troops of the 
Kotah Maharao, which had been posted at Shergarh, also 
revolted$. The Maharao was made a virtual prisoner and 
was rendered so helpless that he could be forced to sign 
an agreement which contained a clause that the Political 
Agent was murdered at his instance*. So much so that 
the religious head of Kotah, the Goswamiji Maharaj had to 
act as a mediator and the Maharao was forced to enter into 
a sort of treaty engagement with them. The rebels had 
become so strong that they could not be dislodged without 
British Military aid and that they maintained their hold 
over the Town of Kotah for a period of six months. 

The success, which the mutineers could achieve, 
stands to show that the civil population, too, in a sense 
co-operated with them. The Maharao of Kotah seems to 
have some idea of these anti-British inclinations of his 
people long before the murder of Major Burton and that is 

§BaBla No. 69, Room No. 17 olJ Records’, Fort , Kotah. The follow¬ 
ing district officers sided with the mutineers: — 

(a) Silehdar Chotoo Khan (Jalawara); (6)Faizd in Nathukhan (Anta^; 
{c) Talukedar of Aton; {d) Talukedar of Sakatpur (p)Tahikedai* 
of Kaithon; (/) Talukedar of Awan; (g) Talukedar of Sarola; (h) 
Talukedar of Jaloda; (i) Talukedar of Kotra; {j) Talukedar of 
Kharoli. 

H Basta No. 69, Room No. 17, Old Records, Fort, Kotah. 

It Ibid. 

$ Ibid. 

♦Mitnshi Jwala Sahai, Loyal Rajputana, page 323; Lav.renee’s 
Report to Government of India (Trevor, A Chapter of the Indian 
Mutiny, page 13). 
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why he asked the Agent not to come to Kotah because in 
those unsettled t’mes, he could not have entire confidence 
in his troopsf. The Maharao was, thus, conscious of this 
resentment and feared, an upheaval at Kotah. He, therefore, 
regretted his inability to take action against Lala Jai Dayal 
and a number of other officers even when the political agent 
insisted upon itj. There must have been a very strong 
section against the British at Kotah because the troops of 
the Kotah Maharao were accompanied by a rabble from the 
lown§, when they attacked the residency. An upheaval of 
so great a magnitude cannot be considered as an incidental 
phenomenon created as a result of Major Burton’s insistence. 

According to the report, submitted by General 
Lawreriee to Government of India, the mutiny at Kotah took 
so serious a turn that ‘Major Burton’s head was cut off and 
paraded through the town and then fired from a gun and the 
rebels took possession of the city and kept the Maharao as 
a prisoner in his palace^. The Maharaja at once communi¬ 
cated to Lawrence, what had occurred, deeply lamenting the 
fate of the Agent and his sons, and deploring his own 
inability, from the mutinous condition of his troops to do 

anything to save them.they then forced His Highness 

to sign a paper consisting of nine articles, one of which was 
to the effect that the agent and his sons had been killed by 
his own orders. The Maharaja was compelled to temporise 
with the rebels until assistance was sent to him from the 
neighbouring State of Karowlie with the ch:’ef of which he 
was connected. These troops proved themselves bold and 


fTrovor, A Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, r age 12; Lawrence’s Report 
to the Government of India; File No. 2 Mutiny 1857-58 Vol, I, 
National Archives, New Delhi. 

tVeer Satsai by Sahal, page 72, Surya Mai's Letter. 

§Trovor, A Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, page 12. 
f Lawrence’s Report as quctej by Trevoi in his Ch* pter of Indian 
Mutiny pages 12-13. 
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trust-worthy soldiers and drove the rebels from the part of 
the town where the palace was situated, and of which they 
were able to retain possession’ll. 

So helpless had the Maharao of Kotah become that he 
requested the Maharana of Udaipur$, to remove his Maharani 
to that State as the privacy of the Kotah Zenana was insecure 
from the turbulent conduct of the troops who had actually 
assaulted the palace*. It was only with the military aid, 
received from the Maharaja of Karowlie that the Maharao 
could drive these rebels out of the palace and defend him¬ 
self until the rebels were finally defeated and turned out 
by the British armyf. The rebels, however, continued to 
hold the other parts of the town, the inhabitants of which 
were reduced by pillage and other excesses to misery and 
a great d'sturbance prevailed in the State throughout the 
period§. 

The strength of the mutineers can be further judged 
from the fact that Kotah could only be recovered by the 
Maharao when Major General H. G. Roberts with an army 
of 5,500 men of arms marched from NasirabadJ. ‘When he 
encamped on the northern bank of the Chambal on the 
22nd March, 1858 he found the rebels in complete possession 
of the southern bank on which they had planted a large 
number of guns, many of large calibre**. Hearing on the 
25th that the rebels were going to assault the palace with 
the object of seiz’ng the ferry, General Roberts sent 300 

II Lawrence’s Report as quoted ly Trevor in his Chapter of the 
Indian Mutiny, pages 12-13. 

$ Munshi Jwala Sahai, Loyal Rajputana, page 324. 

♦ Ihii. 

t Ibid. 

§ Ibid. 

t Munshi Jwala Sahai, Loyal Rajputana, pages 324*325. 

♦♦ Ibid. 
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men of the 83rd under Major Meath to aid the Maharao and 
the rebels could be repulsed with a very great diflacultylj. 
Roberts crossed the river on the 27th with 600 of the 95th 
and two guns, and hav:ng placed the heavy guns in the 
fort in position to bear on the enemy's camp, opened on 
the 29th a heavy fire of shot and shellll. On the 30th whilst 
the remainder of the force cannonaded the rebels’ position 
from the north bank, Roberts marching from the fort in 
three columns, moved on it on the southern bank and 
gained it with a very small loss’$. 

It was, thus, with a very great difficulty that Kot?h 
could be recovered from the mutineers. All the British 
authors, includ ng Trevor and Lawrence, are of the view that 
the mutiny at Kotah was a revolt, engineered by the officers 
of the Kotah troops. But the mutineers of Kotah seem to 
have weilded enormous influence over the civil population 
as well. Some of the leaders in the rebel camp belonged 
to Kotah itself and had a strong following. Jai Dayal and 
his brother Har Dayal had their relatives at Kotah and 
Meharab Khan belonged to Karowlie. One of the prominent 
rebel leaders was the son of Israr Ali who had rendered 
meritorious services to the Maharao in the pastf. It was 
under the guidance of these local elements that the Mutiny 
of Kotah had been organized. So great an upheaval could 
not have been brought about with so great a success by a 
handful of mutineers without the active assistance of the 
civil population residing in the area. 

In the beginning the mutineers were not against the 
Maharao and their main aim seems to have been connected 


U Munshi Jwala Sahai, Loyal Rajputana, pages 324-325. 
!1 Ibid. 

$ Ibid. 

t Rasta No. 69, Room 17, Old Records, Fort, Kotah. 



with a revolt against the British. It was only after the 
mutineers eame to know that the Maharao had been 
approaching the British for help and his kharita to the 
Governor-General had been intercepted that they started 
their campaign against him. Their attacks against the fort 
and the palace completely ceased after the Maharao had 
entered into a treaty alliance with them. All these attacks 
recommenced as soon as the Maharao started taking steps 
against them with the help of outside troops. The mutineers 
were, therefore, not against the Maharao and their fury had 
mainly been administered against the British. They would 
have accepted the lead of the Maharao, if he had come out 
with an anti-British ferment. But the Maharao, it seems, 
had been completely paralysed and had, therefore, been 
absolutely incapable of taking any decision, whatsoever. 
He had no control over the rebels and was himself subjected 
to grave dangers and difficulties. His inaction and helpless¬ 
ness encouraged the mutineers on the one hand to proceed 
with redoubled energy and on the other lose all confidence 
and faith in him. The Maharao proved himself incapable 
of either giving any lead to the mutineers or resisting their 
onrush* 

If we scrutinize the list of places, plundered and 
attacked by the mutineers at Kotah, we can find out that 
they were interested mostly in attacking Government stores 
and very few private buildings and shops had been assaul- 
ted§. Being a few isolated oases, the civil population was 
left unmolested. District officers, posted at Aton, 
Sakatpur, Kaithon, Awan, Jaloda, Kotra, Kharoli etc., sided 
with them and ran away having plundered Government 


§ Basta No. 69, Room No. 17, Old Records, Fort, Kotalu 

The only shops plundered were of Madan Mohan Bihari Dai?, Gover- 
dhan Nath and Baij Nath* 



property^. The Mewaties who lived in the vicinity of 
Gagron made a common cause with them and the Kotah 
Maharao had to send troops under Fatah Singh to crush 
their Revolt^j. The Mewaties were mercilessly slain and 
they, who survived, were thrown behind the bars$. The 
citizens of Bhanwar Garh refused in V. S. 1915 to entertain 
the Political Agent and a fine of Rupees fifty-one per shop 
was imposed upon them. When the shopkeepers started 
leaving the village, the fine was, however, cancelledf. 

The mutineers could burn Government property 
worth Rs. 22041/5/3 and the Kotah Government had to 
spend Rs. 10 lakhs over the additional arrangements 
they had to make for the suppression of the revolt. 
Rs. 66,606/6/3 were spent over the purchase of ammunition 
alone while an amount of Rs. 115687/6/9 had to be spent 
over the board and lodging of the troops which came from 
Karowlie. The mutineers and the district officers who sided 
with them took away gun powder worth Rs. 228205/10/-; 
Khan worth Rs. 1742/8/-; Sulphur worth Rs. 1560/-; Salt¬ 
petre worth Rs. 520/-; Oil worth Rs. 221/-; Lead worth 
Rs. 235/12/-; Keegati worth Rs. 7563/12/6; Jamegi worth 
Rs. 27694/9/-; Geru worth Rs. 16/- and Sutli worth Rs. 325/7/-. 
The sum total of the loss, sustained by the Kotah Govern¬ 
ment as a result of the mutiny, comes to Rs. 1846454/-§. 

The merciless torture meted out by the British troops 
to the disaffected population of Kotah goes to reveal the 


X Basta No. 69, Room No. 17, Old Records, Fort, Kotah. 

The district officers of Jalwara, Anata, Kaithon, Sakatpur, A wan, 
Sarola, Jaloda, Kotra and Kharoli took away from Government treasury’’ 
money worth Rs. 15/-; Rs. 590/-; Rs. OO)-; Rs. 118/9/-; Rs. 46/-*; 
Rs. 172/12/6; Rs. 415/8/0 ; Rs. 125/9/- ; Rs. 98/2/- ; Rs. 91/-; respectively. 

Basta No. 69, Room No. 17, Old Records, Fort, Kotah. 

$ Ibid. . ‘ 

t Basta No. 51/2, Room No. 3, Old Records, Fort, Kotah. 

§ Basta No. 69, Room No. 17, Old Records, Fort, Kotah. 
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fury of their retribution. The European troops of the 
Company broke open houses and took away whatever proper¬ 
ty and cash they came across at NantaJ. Even the ornaments, 
decorating the statue 'of Ganeshji were not spared^. 
A Kalal of Gumanpura was fined Rupees One Hundred and 
Fifty for providing the mutineers with wine$. A gold¬ 
smith by name Ganga Dhar was fined Rs. Four Hundred 
Fifty for selling a langar to Lala Jai Dayal—the chief 
revolutionary of Kotahf; Shah Chhotoo Ram of Nand Gaon, 
Kotah, was fined Rs. 200 for having involved himself in the 
strugglel'. 


t Basta No. OSI, Room No. 17, OKI Fort, Kotah. 

Tbid. 

Ba.sta No. 30, Room No. 23, Old Rouord'*, Kotah. 
t Ibid. 

II Baeta No. 30, Room No. 23, 01<1 Records, Fort., Kotah; vSurya Mai, 
too, in his letter of V.S. 191,') addressed to Thakur Panv’at Singh of Kadana 
gives a vivid description of this revengeful fury ;— 

?;qi ^ 

^ ?nRi ft 1 1 ^ Ro isr feqif|qt ^ 'fist 

?ritsfi ^qft & ^ qt a* qf^q wq 

qnfmf »RT?t qf jq) i wq qqr 
^ 3r4t Hf qfli qrtqf 11 q# ^ qft % fire?- ftfR 
sren qr, fq qrq q< ^ qfjfq ^ 

qft qqsR ^it i qt qit % fqqqr qrqt 

^■q'3r ^ 4^1 # m qq? % fwi I q|q % 

fMt qfk qfcTt 4:1 q-=f« % RR I ^ fiqqf ^ 
^^3151 qrqq ^ qgq ^ 'qt? ^r?fi qqr qfq ^ qq^ 
qimqsfl qifqq ^ qqr 1 ?qi^ qiq qf ^ qil qqpq |3n 
^ ^f^q It I ^ ^qfr % fqqq # qrqqiV ^ qgq q? t q^jj 
firer qf( qr qqqr, qi% wqf qqr qrqirqr qf qr'q'at 
% qrqqf srf^qqR ^qr qr ^qra 5 1 gq^ t 


f% qR qifqq ^ <1 q| | ^ ^?rqr qrqi qriq % qre 


511^ wreit §q^ 1 1 ” 


(Translation as given in 
Veor Satsai by Sahal, page 78) 
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The babies of V.S. 1915, refer to the arrival of 
the British troops in the villages of the area near Bari 
Kacheri and also the harm done by them to the peaceful 
communities living in the area. The terror-stricken 
villagers left their homes and ran away. The British troops 
entered the villages, broke open houses and took possession 
of whatever cash and property, they came across there. 
Even the corn lying in the fields was taken away by the 
British and the standing crops were destroyed by them§. 
The followers of Jai Dayal took to the’r heelsj. Their 
houses were besieged, plundered and set on fire. The pro¬ 
perty, belonging to them, was confiscated and auctionedll. 
Merciless torture was meted out to their dependents*. The 
Mewati mutineers were cut into pieces at Dadwara on the 
banks of the river Chambal. The punishment infl'cted upon 
the rebel leaders was simply inhuman and Jai Dayal was 
arrested and blown olff. 

How could the revolt at Kotah assume so furious a 
magnitude? The Maharao ‘being a weak-minded man of 
dull and apathetic temperament’, failed to control the trend 
of affairs. The co-operation which the mutineers received 
from the civil population and the officers of Maharao 
strengthened their position considerably. The citizens of 
Kotah and also of the neighbouring areas had been staunchly 
anti-British and their sympathies in a way strengthened the 
anti-British forces. The observations, made by Shri Surya 

5 Basia No. 36, Room No. 21, Bari Kacheri, Krishan Bhandar, Jhala 
Haveli, Kotah (Bahies of 1915 V.S.). 

X No. 69, Room No. 17, Old Records, Fort, Kotah. 

^ Basta No. 170, Boom No. 1, Jhala Haveli, Fort, itotah, 

♦ Ibid. 

t feasta No. 30, Room No. 23, Old Records, Fort, Kotahf 
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Mai Mishran in his letters$ to a number of Jagirdars give 
us a clue to the public opinion in Kotah, Surya Mai had 
no vested interests and was a man of high intellectual 
calibre. He has referred to a number of apprehensions 
which he might have shared in common with his contem¬ 
poraries. According to his letter, addressed to Thakur 
Phool Singh of Peeplya, Hinduism was in danger and the 


$ Shri Surya Mai Mishran wrote a number of loiters to his Jagirtlar 
friends. In his letter of tho First Bright d. a f of Posh V. *S. Jyi4 
tiddn'8S( d ot Thakur Phool Singh of Peeplya he observes :— 

51 ! w4 gj' ?r'4 ^ 41 
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51^ 4t g ?54t gg tmt ft gi4l 4i4t fp^?rt fg=git 4l qrigft 

# 14t gf! q ^?3 mrqgft f^g ftg 4i g4t 
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^3 qtg g^qm ? ^ fgggtjg; 

mqj gifggi %iqftg4 1 ” 

(Veer Satsai by Sahal, page Tfi) 

ffg 2^5 00 q^: 
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British hegemony over India was detrimental to the 
Indian culture. He also insisted that India did not stand 
to gain in any way from the British rule and that the 
British victory over the mutineers would mean a very 
great disaster to the Indians. He even feared lest the 
Jagirdars should lose their Jagirs. He was very strong in 
h‘3 condemnation of the lethargy and the slavish mentality 
of the ruling princes. He expected the addressees of his 
letters to come up to his expectations and lay down their 
lives for the sake of a high ideal. He revealed his anxiety 
for the maintenance of Indian Independence. He even 
admitted that the proper time when the Rajputs should 
gird up their loins had come. While referring to the inci¬ 
dents at Kotah during the mutiny, Shri Surya Mai in his 
letter to the Thakur of Namlee clearly says that the victory 


In his letter of Nintlj Bright-half of Chaitra V.S. 1915 to Xainloo 
Tliakur, he observ^ed:—■ 
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of the Indian arms over the British filled him with joy’*'. If 
a renowned court historian and a poet of repute could 
interpret the various incidents taking place around him, as 
efforts to end the foreign rule, the general atmosphere 
prevailing in the area must have been of a fairly excited 
and mutinous type. There is every reason to believe that 
the views of Surya Mai must have been shared by some of 
his contemporaries also. The Maharao of Kotah, it seems 
was fully acquainted with this anti-British resentment of 
iiis people and that is why he asked Burton not to come to 
Kotah and also refused to take action against the disaffected 
soldiery. This deep rooted dissatisfaction prevailing in the 
area gave strength to the rebels and in a way inspired the 
civil population also to make a common cause with them. 
The Kotah upheaval, therefore, cannot be dismissed as a 
sporadic agitat on, engineered by a handful of disaffected 
soldiers It was, in a way, broad based and deep rooted and 
the people who took part in it had not been carried away 
as unwilling victims. 


* Veer Satsai by Sahal, page^ 72-73* 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

ECHOES OF THE STRUG&LE IN RAJASTHAN 

The incidents, which took place in the ne'ghbouring 
provinces of India during the struggle of 1857, had their 
repercussions and echoes in the native States of Rajasthan 
also. Bharatpur, lying so near Agra remained in a fer¬ 
ment of unrest throughout the mutiny periodf. Great 
excitement prevailed in Bharatpur on the occasion of the 
mutiny at Mathura and the Bharatpur troops actually 
revolted. Major Morrison cou’d carry on his duties, under 
circumstances of great difficulty and danger, till July. 8th, 
when under orders from Mr. Colvin to leave Bharatpur at 
the wish of the chiefs who feared lest the presence of a 
British officer should cause the Neemuch mutineers, who 
were hovering about, to attack Bharatpur, he quitted it|!. 
Throughout the cr.'sis of 1857, Bharatpur had been in a 
position of great difficulty. Her territory was overrun 
with the mutinous soldiery; the infection spread to her 
own troops; and her Goojar and Mewattee populations were 
not slow to follow the example of their brethren in the 
British rebellious provinces§. The citizens, inhabiting the 
native State of Bharatpur, had every reason to believe that 
the British Empire was no more in India^]. 

t Parliamontary Paper*B, 1800, House of Commons, Paper No. 77, 
Mutiny (Honours etc. to Native Princes of India) Letter; from Brigadier 
General Lawrence; letter No. 784A of 1858, dat-ed 27th July, 1858; 
paras 97, 98, 99, 100, 101 and 102 ; pago^ 12G and 127. 

}| Ibid. 

§ Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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Alwar sustained a very great reverse by a surprise 
from the rebellious soldiery, on the 11th July. Several 
noted Delhi rebels had been detected in Alwar and the 
State had been a very great sufferer as a result of 1857 dis¬ 
turbances. Her Goojar villages had, as ip Bharatpur and 
the neighbouring provinces, gave expression to their 
resentment against the British rule with an unparalleled 
fury and gave much trouble to the administration by their 
rebellious and predatory habits^. The native State of 
Dholpur too was subjected to a very great strain during the 
mutiny*. Early in October the combined insurgent force 
(from 4000 to 5000) of Gwalior and Indore entered the 
State and the army of the Rana of Dholpur deserted him 
as did also some of his Chief Officers, and joined the 
revolutionaries$. ‘The authority of the ruling prince was 
set at nought, his property was plundered, and the district 
was put under exactions!/ The Rana of Dholpur, being 
surrounded and hard pressed by the rebels, who threatened 
his life, was constrained to agree to their demandsil. It 
was with the help of the Dholpur guns that the rebels 
attacked Agra§. The authority of the Rana remained in 
abeyance until December, 1857 and order could be restored 
only with the assistance of a force of 2000 Sikhs and four 
guns sent to Dholpur by the ruler of Patiala^ 

i Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, Paper No. 77, page 127, 
para 103. 

• Parliamentary Popers, House of Commons, Paper No. 77, page 
127, para 109. 

$ Ibid. 

t Ibid. 

11 Ibid. 

§ Ibid. 

H Ibid. 
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Agents of the Delhi King and disaffected persons had 
been busy plotting and intriguing at Jaipur:!:. ‘Rawal Sheo 
Singh urged the Jaipur Durbar to play a double role and 
be at the same time friends with the British and with 
Bahadur Shah*.’ Though the ruling Chief rejected the 
Rawal’s advice, Nawab Walayut Ali Khan, Meeyan Oosman 
Khan and Saadoollah Khan, who had been in intrigue with 
the Mughal Emperor$, tried to raise the city up in arms 
against the British. A treasonable correspondence between 
Oosman Khan and Saadoollah Khan with Delhi was 
discovered to the Maharaja by the Political Agent and they 
were, therefore, arrested and placed in confinementf. They 
were tried by a special tribunal, their guilt was proved and 
while Walayut Ali Khan and Oosman Khan were confined 
in separate forts, Saadoollah Khan was merely banished||. 

The troops of the Nawab of Tonk had actually 
mutinied, prevented a part of his force marching towards 
Jaipur, summoned the Neemuch mutineers on their route to 
Agra to visit Tonk§. The Nawab was beset in the fort by 
his own soldiery and, being reduced to sheer helplessness, 
he tried to temporize with them^. Many of his disaffected 
troops had gone to Delhi after extorting from him their 
arrears of pay, and he begged that ‘no European Officers 
might be allowed to pass through his State, it being unsafe**/ 


X Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, Paper No. 77, page 130, 
paras 120 to 130. 

» Ibid. 

$ Ibid, 
t Ibid. 

11 Ibid. 

§ Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, Paper No. 77, page 131, 
paras 131 and 132. 

^ Ibid. 

♦♦Parliamentary papers, House of Commons, Paper No. 77, pages 
131 and 132, paras 131 to 136. 
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The public excitement in Mewar was so great that 
the Mewar troops had actually decided to raise a standard 
of revolt and the crisis could be averted only after Sahiwala 
Arjun Singh convinced the troops by eating a chapati 
(bread) in their presence prepared out of the flour which 
was reported to have been mixed with bone-dustf. 
Khairwara was another source of anxiety but the closing 
down of the hilly tracts saved the situation and everything 
on the whole remained under control$. 

Though the ruling chiefs of Rajasthan remained loyal 
to the British cause, some of their Jagirdars openly assisted 
the revolutionary leaders. If the contents of a report, sub¬ 
mitted by Lawrence to Secretary to Government of India 
vide his letter No. 740 of June 29, 1863||, are to be believed, 
the revolutionary leaders were, to some extent, supported 
by some of thq ruling chiefs also. According to this report, 
the Raja of Bikaner had promised to help Nana Sahib and 
had already assisted him. The Bheender, Asseend, Kishan- 
garh, Budnoor and Saloomber people were all for him. By 
that time he had no communication with Udaipur and 
Jaipur courts, though their Thakurs were all on his side. 
The report further adds that Tantia Tope happened to be 
at that time in Bikaner whose ruler had given him 10 
sawars. As many as 5000 old Bengal Sepoys were in the 
Saloomber jungles and the independent States had taken 
Tantia Topers force into service and, should occasion offer, 
some 40000 men were said to be ready in Saloomber. These 
contents of the report cannot be relied upon unless they 
are actually corroborated by some other independent source. 


t Munshi Jwala Sahoi, L«yal Rajputana, pages 221 to 248; 

$ Ibid. 

II File No. 20 Mutiny 1863—explaining the circumstances leading to 
the arrest of Nana Kao, letter No. 740 of June 29, 1863, Residency Records, 
National Archives, New Delhit 
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The report was based mainly on the statements of a 
detective, by name Gaya Prasad, and, even according to 
Lawrence, they were not to be taken seriously. 

Most prominent among the anti-British Jagirdars 
who accorded shelter and protection to the revolutionary 
leaders was Rawat Keshari Singh of Saloomber. ‘Though 
the Jagirdars of Mewar had not openly revolted like some 
of the Marwar chiefs, still correspondence had been inter¬ 
cepted''' of a nature to prove that the Rawat of Saloomber 
(the recognized leader of the revolutionary elements) and 
other Mewar chiefs were implicated in the cause of the 
rebels, that they harboured the families of the latter, and 
that some offered asylum to the revolutionaries themselves§.’ 

During the year, 1857 the aspect of the Saloomber 
Chief was so threatening, and the combination, he could 
command, so strong—as to excite gravest apprehensions in 
the mind of Captain Brooke for the safety of Kherwaral[. 
Sir George Lawrence had recommended, long before the 
mutiny, the arrest and the deposition of the Rawat and the 
confiscation of his Jagir because he suspected the RawaRs 
loyalty to the British^. Major William’s letter to the 
Secretary to the Government of Bombay further reveals 
that the Rawat of Saloomber was also in league with 
Surajmal, an anti-British claimant of the Loonawara 
Guddeet. A letter from Captain Annesley shows that 


* Tntf'rcoptccl corn's} )onrlonco crn'losorl with vShoworH’ socroi coTYimuni- 
cation No. 9h, dated tlio 25th MarcTi, 1858 addressed to the A.G.G., 

Kesidoncy correH})ofidcnce, National Archives, New Delhi ; Showers, 

A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, pages 107, 108 and 109. 

§ Parliamentary Papers; House of Commons, Paper No. 77, page 
134, paras 149 and 150. 

Ibid. 

I Showers, A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, y>agcs 48 and 49. 

I Major Williams, Political Agent, llewa Kant a, to Anderson, Secro- 
tarv' to Govt, of Bombay, Politi<* * * § ai Dc^])artment, led,ter No. 109, datod 
0-2-1858; Kesidcjicy Kocords, Nalionfd Archives, New Deiiii. 
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400 rebels in 1859 stayed with him for one night and the 
next day they were sent away to his villages$. He did 
not pay any heed to the letters of Captain Showers who 
asked him not to give shelter to SurajmalH. The intelli¬ 
gence reports confirmed that Surajmal along with the 
Khajanchi of Gwalior two pandits along with Mubark Khan 
and other anti-British chiefs received shelter at Saloomberf. 
From a letter of Lawrence, it appears that even Nana Sahib 
along with certain followers of his received active help from 
the Saloomber Chief. Not only this, he gave shelter and 
help to the rebels of Bhopal also*. 

All these anti-British activities of the Saloomber 
Chief were reported to the A. G. G. and Maharana Swaroop 
Singh was asked to take action against the Rawat but he 
showed his helplessness and sought British help without 
which he could not proceed against the Saloomber Chief. 
The Governor-General took the view that The responsibility 
for the misbehaviour, should rest entirely on the Udaipur 
Durbar and that he should be told clearly that, though the 
British Government does not want to interfere in a native 
State, but, if he cannot induce the Saloomber Chief to act 
properly, the British Government would take any step 


$ Captain Annesley, AsBist.ant Political Agont, Mewar to Captain 
Showers, dated 27th Oct., 1859. 

A G ^ov,, 1859 to Major Eden, of 

t Intolligenco report supplied by Subodar Hussain Khanto Captain 
Buklo oftheKewa Kanta Apney on 25-10-1859 and passed onto Captain 
Showers. Rao Sahib (Suraj Mai) Khajanchi of Gwalior and two Pan¬ 
dits, one of them is called Dada and the other Bhare, are with the rebels. 
Mubarak Khan Risaldar and his party is with them. He remained in 
the Gurhoe of Kuttan Singh for about 25 days. Mubarak Khan was in 
the service of ivao Sahib before. He is now under the protection of the 

Saloornbor Cliief and iw oolloeting a force.Men are being enlisted by 

Rao Sahib and the ('hiof of Saloomber’. 

* Lawrence’s letter of 24-11-1859, 
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which they consider necessary’§. These anti-British activi¬ 
ties of the Saloomber Chief have been praised to the skies 
by the bardic poets who considered him a revolutionary of 
a high order. 

Rawat Jodh Singh of Kotharia, too, had a reputation 
for being anti-British in his inclinations and the bardic 
poems have lavished a very great applause on him for the 
shelter, he gave to the revolutionary Thakur of Auwa^. 
Though no documentary evidence has been produced to 
prove his affiliations with Nana Sahib, it can, however, be 
asserted on the basis of certain statements (procured from 
the persons living in the area), that Rawat Jodh Singh 
gave shelter to Nana Sahib who came from Bithoor to 
Kotharia (along with his Guru Khak Puri, Ganesh Singh, 
Ganpat Singh, Mola Singh etc.) even including his mother. 
They passed the remaining days of their life at Kotharia 
and the Rawat gave them every possible help*. Though 
the arrival of Khak Puri and his followers is not to be 
disputed, that of Nana Sahib cannot be relied upon unless 
otherwise some corroborative evidence is cited. Rawat 
Jodh Singh’s intimacy with the revolutionaries can, 
however, be very easily established on the basis of a letter, 
he received from Peshwa Pandu Rang, who requested the 
Rawat to help the mutineers||. 

Tantia Tope, too, in the course of his wanderings in 
Rajasthan, did receive some support from a number of 

§ Letter No. 751, dated 21-12-69 from the Secretary to the Govt, of 
India to the Offg. A.G.G. 

^ Bardic poems eulogising Rawat Jodhsingh's anti-British role have 
been given in the Appendix. 

♦ Statements given by Jasraj and Harlal. 

y Letter from Peshwa Pandu Rang to Rawat Jodh Singh of Kotharia, 
dated Badi 8, mutilated V,S, 1916, 
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quarters. Malleson states that he was very eager to reach 
Jaipur but his efforts to do so were baffled by Roberts who 
had been chasing himj. Both Holmes and Munshi Jwala 
Sahai are of the view that Tantia’s first step was to send 
emissaries to Jaipur where he expected a large party ready 
to join himf. It is, however, not possible to ascertain 
whether any party at Jaipur was really prepared to side 
with the mutineers. Lawrence, in his report of July 27, 1858, 
undoubtedly observes that the troops of Eden were instigated 
by one Shivdan Singh, Ex-Minister of Jaipur to murder 
Eden$ and there is a reference in Metcalfe’s two native 
narratives also that some persons at Jaipur were definitely 
against the pro-British attitude of the Jaipur Durbar|| but, 
in the absence of any documentary evidence, it would not 
be proper to make any definite assertion on the basis of such 
stray references. Moreover, Shri Fatah Singh Bahadur of 
Khetri states in his autobiography that ‘one Rawalji 
of Jaipur, while on his return journey from Jwalajee to 
Jaipur, had to stay at Delhi and, on one occasion when he 
was sent for by King Bahadur Shah and ordered to write 
to his Chief for assisting His Majesty, the Rawal, simply with 
a view to humour his royal host, bluffed him and gave a 
false promise to persuade the Jaipur Durbar to help the 
mutineers’*. Despite the presence of certain favourably 
inclined sympathisers even at Jaipur, Tantia might not have 
succeeded in obtaining any assistance either from the Jaipur 
Durbar or the people living there. 


t Malleson, The Indian Mutiny of 1857, page 395. 
t Holmei, A History of the Indian Mutiny, pages 341-42. 

% Lawrence’s report, dated 27th July, 1858. Despatch No. 107A-784A. 
li Two Native Narratives of the Mutiny. 

* Fatah Singh, Autobiography, page 68. 
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The movements of Tantia Tope, however, created a 
very great stir and every one, right up from the princes to 
the people in Rajasthan, was more or less in a feverish heat 
of bewildered excitement either through fear or through 
sympathy. The news of the flight of the Maharaja of 
Gwalior caused a very great excitement at Bharatpur, 
though the Gwalior rebels, having wandered for a few days 
on the southern frontier of Bharatpur territory, marched 
towards Hindoun where they reached| on the 25th June, 1853 
and on the 27th they departed for Jaipur§. The excitement, 
to which.Nixon has referred in his report, was not limited 
to Bharatpur alone but prevailed throughout Rajasthan. 
A Kharita of the 12th of the Dark-half of Ashad from 
Maharana Swaroop Singh of Udaipur to Maharaja Jagat 
Singh of Jaipur! also reveals that even the princely order 
was very eager to know the progress. The Kharita further 
adds that the Gwalior rebels have reached Hindoun and 
are proceeding towards Jaipur. The Maharana wanted to 
know from the Jaipur Durbar his attitude towards the 
rebels. 

According to Major General Roberts’ report of July 
21, 1858, Tantia bypassed Jaipur, reached Lalsot and marched 
to Daulatpurt. Colonel Holmes chased them and they fled 
towards South-East. On being informed that the Tonk 
troops were ready to join the mutineers, Tantia reached that 
place and captured the city from where Tantia received 
ample help. If Eden’s report of 24th July is to be believed 
the rebels in their course through the Jaipur territory were 

§ Filo Xu. 32, Mutiny IH.'iT, Vol. T, letter dnied 29-6-58 to A.G.G.; 
National Archives, Now Delhi; Major General Roberts to Lawrence on 
21-7-1858. 

% Kharita of Maharana Swaroop Singh to Sawai Ram Singh of Jaipur, 
Diwan Ha uri, Jaipur. 

J Filo No. 32, Mutiny 1858, Vol. I, Roberti’ letter of 21-7-58 to Law¬ 
rence; National Archives, New Delhi. 
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more or less supplied with provision by the villages at 
which they haltedf. He further adds that their practice 
was to send parties in advance explaining that they had no 
desire to ruin the villagers; they required supplies for 
which they paid twice the value||. Tantia Tope was not 
in favour of plundering the civil population and, while 
engaged in his struggle against the British, he tried his 
level best to win the confidence of the teeming millions 
at large. 

According to Holmes and Munshi Jwala Sahai’*' 
Tantia was disappointed of all help in Rajasthan and wanted 
to return to the Maratha country. But, because of the 
rainy season, he could not cross the Chambal and proceeded 
to Bundi where Maharao Ram Singh shut the gates of 
Bundi against him, and, being pursued by Holmes, he made 
for the fertile country between Nasirabad and Neemuch. 
Roberts followed him and did not allow to strengthen his 
position. Captain Showers’ report of August 4, reveals 
that the rebels crossed the Banas at Begoda, reached 
Burleawas and, having come to know of the march of 
British regiments from Neemuch, gave up the idea of pro¬ 
ceeding towards Chittor§. Showers further informed 
the A.G.G. on August 8, that the rebels halted at Bhil- 
wara where they were defeated by Roberts. Taylor, Holmes, 
Park and Roberts were all busy impeding the movements 
of Tantia because they feared lest he should attack Ujjain 
and plunder that areaTf. They were almost bewildered when 


t File No. 1, Mutiny. Vol. IV, 1857, National Archives, New Delhi. 

11 File No. 32, Mutiny 1858 Vol. I Eden’s letter No. 76 of 24-7-1868 
to A.G.G., National Archives, New Delhi, 

* Holmes, A History of the Indian Mutiny ; Jwala Sahai Loyal Haj* 
putana. 

§ File No. ‘32, Mutiny 1858,'Vol. I, Showers’ letter of 4-8-68 to A.G.G., 
National Archives, New Delhi; and Showers letter of 8-8-68 to A.G.G. 

1 Ibid. 
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on September 3, the A.G.G. gave them to understand that 
Tantia had conquered Jhalrapatan and had got plenty of 
horses and men recruited there$. The Thakur of Auwa was 
also reported to be at Roop Nagar and, according to Showers§ 
the forces of Tantia were further strengthened by the help 
they received from the disaffected troops of the Raja of 
Jodhpur. From a letter dated 3rd September, 1858 from 
Kotah it appears that, despite his defeat, frustration and 
manifold difficulties, Tantia was so bold and strong that 
he could capture Jhalawar and declare himself the Raja 
of Jhalawar. Some ladies from the rebel camp, according 
to this letter, went to the Raja’s Zenana and demanded 
jewels$. Tantia, thus, succeeded by this time in procuring 
additional help from the local population and his position 
was stronger than before. The fact that the disaffected 
nobles of Jodhpur joined Tantia goes to prove that he was 
moving with a definite plan and visiting those areas alone, 
where he was likely to get some assistance. He was, how¬ 
ever, defeated by Hamilton on September 5 at Bijapur and 
again by Michel at Baria on the 15th. In utter helpless¬ 
ness, Tantia crossed Narbadaf. 

Tantia, however, recrossed Narbada and wandered 
through the jungles of Banswara. On December 9, he 
reached Banswara and on the 11th they marched towards 
Saloomber where they were freely supplied with all neces¬ 
sary articlesll. Tantia and his troops were surrounded and 
in a series of battles they were defeated. 

t File No. 32, Mutiny 1858, Vol. I, Lawrence’s letter of 3-9-68 to 
Roberts; National Archives, New Delhi. 

§ File No. 32, Mutiny 1858, Vol. I, Showers letter of 0-9-58 to A.G.G., 
National Archives, New Delhi. 

$ File No. 32, Mutiny 1858, Vol. I, A letter from Kotah of 3*9-68; 
National Archives, New Delhi. 

t File No. 31, Mutiny 1858, Vol. I, Captain Denny’s despatch to Sir 
Hamilton, dated 15-12-58, Natio/ial Archives, Now Delhi, 

j] File No. 32, Mutiny 1858, Vol. I, Residency Records, National 
Arcbires, New Delhi. 
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Tantia was, thus, ultimately forced to march into 
Central India. He had come to Rajasthan with a view to 
strengthen his army with the assistance, which he hoped 
to receive at a number of places, and, though he was given 
a warm reception at Saloomber, Shahpura and Tonk, 
the constant vigilance of the British contingents 
baffled his schemes and he, therefore, decided to 
proceed to Indore, where he could instigate the 
masses to make a common cause with him. Like 
a whirlwind he moved from place to place, resisting 
the British attacks and baffling the efforts of British com¬ 
manders who were very eager to arrest him*. The British 
politicals took fright at Tantia’s entry into Central India 
because they feared lest he should instigate the Indore 
troops to make a common cause with him, break down the 
telegraphic wires and interrupt communication betweten 
Bombay and Rajputana. Major Sutherland marched to 
different places in search and pursuit of the rebels who 
escaped unhurt and their northward movement greatly 
disturbed the Resident of Baroda. Brigadier Park, however, 
defeatedf him at Chota Udaipur on the 1st December and 
Tantia was, thus, forced to wander in the dense forest of Bans- 
wara. His troops, being constantly chased by Roberts, Rocke, 
Benson, Somerset etc. were almost disheartened and Rao 


* Loyal Rajputana, Munshi Jwala Sahai, pages 180, 181, 182 and 184. 
According to Holmes and Munshi Jwala Bahai Lockhart and Hope met 
at Nalkhera where they wore joined by Michel and they succeded in in¬ 
flicting upon Tantia Tope a defeat. It was this defeat which gave a very 
great blow to Tantia’s prestige and for weeks the fugatives wandered about 
aimlessly sometimes breaking up into divisions under Rao Sahib and at 
other joining each other. They were twice defeated by Michel once at 
Mangrauli on the 9th October and again at Sindas on the 10th. At 
last they rushed southward and crossed the Narbada 40 miles north-east 
of Hoshangabad. Tantia’s object was to gain Nagpur but he was prevented 
by the pursuing columns alike from breaking through the Melghat, entering 
Khandesh over the Satpura hills and crossing the Tapti; he was obliged 
to move west ward to Kargun and then halted to refresh his faded fol¬ 
lowers. 

t Munshi Jwala Sahai, Loyal Rajputana, page 18L 
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Sahib. Awas now his only companion. He, however; pressed 
deeper into jungle and entered Banswara on the 10th 
December and again reached Saloomber where he obtained 
some supplies§. He intended to surprise Udaipur but, being 
checked by Rocke, he turned north-east and took up his 
position at Bhilwara. Being given to understand that 
Prince Firoz Shah and Man Singh were coming to his 
assistance, he made a bold effort to try his luck once more 
but his efforts were frustrated by the British troops who 
forced him to march towards Mandsor and thence to Zira- 
pur^j. Having been defeated at Baroda, he moved to 
Nahargarh in Kotah where Man Singh joined him and 
brought him to Indargarh where Firoz Shah along with 
his body guard and the 12th Irregulars came to his rescuetj. 
The British troops haunted him like a shadow and they 
were closed around as a net which Tantia could break 
through with a very great difficulty. From Indargarh, he 
prixeededi to Dausa where he was defeated by the combined 
troops of Showers and Honners. He, then, fled towards 
Neem-ka-Thana and Bairath from where he proceeded, to 
Sikar. It was, however, at Sikar that Tantia was com¬ 
pletely crushed and Holmes routed his troops. Six Hundred 
associates of Tantia surrendered themselves to the 
Maharaja of Bikaner who obtained for them pardon from 
the British Government$. 

Being utterly broken-hearted and helpless, Tantia 
wandered through the pathless mazes of the jungle and, 
anyhow, reached his hiding place in company with Man 
Singh, who betrayed the trust, reposed in him and got 


§ Munahi Jwala Sahai, Loyal Rajputana, p^go 181. 

^ Mimshi Jwala Sahai, Loyal Rajputana, page 182. 

X Munshi Jwala Sahai, Loyal Rajput ana, page 183. 

$ Munshi Jwala Sahai, Loyal Rajputana, page 184. 
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• ISintia arrested. Tantia was brought before Meade and 
conveyed to Sipri where, he was hanged on the 18th April, 
1859, and the great mutiny ended with his death* * * § . 

Thus the great excitement ended, quiet was restored 
and. the hub-hub ceased to disturb the British Politicals 
. who now heaved a sigh of relief, Tantia—the great revolu- 
;tionary—was thus allowed by the people and princes of 
Rajasthan to be seized, while he was fast asleep and carried 
to the British Camp. A great revolutionary, endowed with 
invincible courage and dauntless audacity Tantia would 
ever remain to be remembered as the greatest military 
genius, the struggle of 1857 could ever produce. ‘No charge of 
having murdered, or having been privy to the murder of 
any British subject was alleged against him; and he 
emphatically denied having been guilty of any such act't* 
He had never been a subject of the British Government 
and as such his opposition could not be construed into 
criminal rebellion against his sworn allegiance||. Being 
a faithful servant of the Nana Sahib, he stood up in arms 
against the British to set right the political wrongs, the 
company had done to his master§. He, along with his 
compeers, had only done his duty in taking up arms while 
following the lead of his master who had been forced to 
become a conspiratorl[ as a result of British high-handedness 
and their ignoble breach of faithj. According to the Royal 
Proclamation, British clemency was to be extended to all 


* Munshi Jawala Sahai, Loyal Kajputana, page 187. 

t Captain Showers, A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, 
pages 146, 147, 148, 149 and 160. 

II Ibid. 

§ Ibid. 

1 Ibid. 

t Ibid. ! 
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offenders who had not taken a direct part in the murder 
of British subjects. Since no such charge had been levelled 
against Tantia, the death penalty, imposed upon him would 
ever remain not only a crime but a blunder also$. In the 
words of Showers 'nevertheless he was sentenced to be 
hanged—and was hanged. History will ask, who approved 
and confirmed that sentence?*. According to him ‘it was 
a pitiful proceeding, quite unworthy of British precedents!’. 

‘It would have been more generous, more just, more 
in accordance with the spirit of the Queen’s gracious 
Ammesty and Act of oblivion, to have commissioned Man 
Singh to arrange the formal surrender of the broken spirited 
and virtually surrendered refugee, than to betray his 
trusting friend, doomed by a foregone conclusion, to an 
ignominious death’ll. 

The above are the views of a British historian who 
had himself taken part in the campaigns against Tantia. 
It is really painful to find a revolutionary like Tantia 
betrayed and humiliated. He wandered from place to place 
like a helpless refugee; the princes and the people of 
Rajasthan failed to provide him with proper support. One 
Man Singh’s Rajasthan could afford shelter to Appa Sahib, 
Jaswant Rao Holker and the Ameers of Sindh even against 
the admonitions of the paramount power; the Rajasthan of 
the mutiny days could allow his name sake to get the 
greatest revolutionary of India arrested and hanged. 


$ Showers, A Missing Chapter of Indian Mutiny, pages 147-160. 
♦ Ibid, 
t Ibid. 

\) Ibid. 



CHAPTER SIX 

END OF THE STRUGGLE 

Thus ended in Rajasthan the great upheaval of 1857. 
The British Administration could take pride in the fact 
that 'the troubles in Rajasthan had been limited to the 
regular troops and those of certain States, and had not 
affected the princes, peoples or general population’. They 
could also have the satisfaction ‘that all who had money, 
position, and influence were on their side’. They were full 
of praise for the princes of Rajasthan ‘for the assistance 
they gave to the British power in various ways, especially 
by keeping their people quiet’. Their fury and vengeance 
was, however, vindicated towards those malcontent nobles 
who, as the Thakur of Auwa did, saw their opportunity to 
set right the wrongs done to them and revolted against the 
British. 

The British Politicals probably thought that ‘the just 
and generous policy of the British Government in dealing 
with the several States, convinced them that their interests 
were best secured by the maintenance of British Supremacy’ 
and, since Rajputana had suffered, too much in the past from 
Mughal rule and Maratha rapacity to desire the triumph 
of the mutineers at Delhi, the loyalty of the Rajput Princes 
was an outcome of this reaction against the Mughals and 
the Marathas. But the Princes in Rajasthan had been 
devoid of political insight and they were so bewildered that 
they were incapable of taking any decision at all. For 
half a century in the past they had been subjected to the 
tyranny, disaffection and indiscipline of their own feudal 
chieftains whose success in the Mutiny might have brought 
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about their political ruin. That is why they stuck fast in 
their loyalty towards the paramount power. But in fact 
they were self-seekers and opportunists who were wavering 
in their allegiance even to the British. The whirlpool of 
Mutiny might have carried away even these unwilling 
Princes, if the fall of Delhi and arrival of reinforcements 
might have been delayed even by a period of two months. 

The feudal chieftains, despite their bitterness against 
the British rule had been actuated by motives which, 
though patriotic, were not absolutely unselfish. They 
lacked a doctrinaire basis and also statesmanship. The 
millions at large, who looked towards their princes as 
their natural leaders, failed, despite their anti-British 
ferment, to make a common cause with the Jagirdar rebels 
of Rajasthan. There was ample dissatisfaction and resent¬ 
ment against the British; ‘at every station through which 
Captain Hardcastle and his troops passed the inhabitants 
cursed and abused them as English’; Captain Showers was 
hooted while passing through the city of Udaipur on his 
visit to the palace; the Jodhpur Raj troops indulged in 
demonstrations by no means indicative of respect and 
threw stones at a monument erected in memory of a former 
Governor-General’s Agent, Colonel Sutherland; the explo¬ 
sion of an immense subterranean store magazine of powder 
at Jodhpur was attributed to the anger of God to visit the 
head of the impious sovereign who remained true and 
faithful to the treaties made with the unbelievers; the Raj 
troops, chasing the mutineers, made no secret that their 
sympathies were with the rebels because the British tried 
to tamper with their religion. Not only this, the whirlpool 
of Mutiny as it gathered in volume carried away thousands 
of Rajasthanis living around Auwa, Kotah, Bharatpur, 
Alwar and other places and they no longer remained passive 
sufferers but raised their ringing shouts along with those 
of the infuriated soldiery. But this was destined to cool 
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down before Uie fury of British retribution, because Rajas¬ 
than, despite her heroic traditions and glorious past, failed 
to produce a leader of commanding personality who, having 
worked up the popular emotions towards a right direction, 
could have succeeded in channelising their latent energy 
and hatred against the British rule. 

Though there did exist in Rajasthan ample dissatis¬ 
faction against the British, the civil population joined the 
mutineers long after the two regiments at Nasirabad had 
mutinied. It is very difficult to account for this undue 
delay. Division of Rajasthan into 18 principalities, lack 
of organizing capacity and the absence of a far-sighted 
politician, capable of giving lead to the warlike Rajputs, 
may be cited as some of the factors responsible for it. The 
Rajput princes did approach the Maharana of Udaipur, who 
far from giving any lead to them, handed over the entire 
correspondence to the protecting power. The Jagirdar 
rebels of Rajasthan lacked quick decision and grim deter¬ 
mination. For months together they went on awaiting a 
suitable opportunity and when an opportunity was offered 
to them they found themselves without a leader. In utter 
helplessness, they all looked towards Bahadur Shah who 
had been defeated long before they could reach Narnol. 
They unnecessarily wasted their time over deciding whether 
they should proceed to Delhi first and then attack Ajmer 
or should seek the cissistance of the Mewari Chieftains. 
Then, they had their own vested interests, mutual quarrels, 
and selfish motives. Their hostility against the British 
was their only connecting link and the news regarding the 
captiure of Delhi broke their spell. Above all the two 
greet storm centres of the mutiny in Rajasthan remained 
• without a link. No wonder, therefore, the leaderless 
mutineers of Rajasthan failed to strike while the iron was 
hot and their belated endeavours to rise up in arms against 
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the British deprived them of the relative advantage, they 
could have over others. Their own princely order was 
lying like a dead weight and as such they could not blow 
their trumpets before the first week of September. 

A critical analysis of the various revolts which broke 
out ih Rajasthan during the year 1857 will reveal that the 
mutiny in Rajasthan was neither an outcome of sheer 
coincidence nor the result of the arrival of the mutineers 
from Erinpura, Deesa, Deoli and other British cantonments. 
But at the same time it cannot be ascertained whether they 
were properly linked and guided by a uniform policy. On 
the contrary, the mutineers of Kotah had no contact, what¬ 
soever, with those of Auwa. The Jagirdars were, no doubt, 
dissatisfied with the British rule. They did possess anti- 
British inclinations. They also feared lest the continuation 
of British Supremacy should annihilate their privileges, 
position and status. They were certainly against the 
British because they had a vague fear lest their culture and 
religion should he endangered as a result of British in¬ 
novations. They were in fact prepared to fight for the 
feudal structure of society, sanctity of the Hindu religion 
and the maintenance of their privileges, but it is doubtful 
whether they had an All-India outlook and whether they 
had any specific plan of national importance. They had 
sympathy for Bahadur Shah, love for Nana and hatred for 
the British; but all these sentiments remained vague, indis¬ 
tinct and could not, perhaps, be given a proper expression 
in the absence of a uniform policy and proper lead. The 
revolts, engineered by the mutinous soldiery in the British 
Cantonments at Nasirabad, Neemuch, Erinpura etc., were 
certainly an outcome of the All-India conflagration; but the 
popular upheavals at Auwa and Kotah, where the civil 
population made a common cause with the mutinous 
soldiery, though inspired and even shaped to some extent 
by the rumours and news regarding the incidents taking 
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place around Rajasthan, were due mostly to local considera¬ 
tions and as such remained in a sense isolated. Though 
they were definitely inspired by the outburst of anti-British 
ferment, they were at the same time, without a legitimate 
plan and concrete purpose. The bardic poems and the 
popular folklore, while depicting the anti-British trend of 
affairs in Rajasthan, certainly reveal that the aspirations of 
the persons who took part in the struggle had also been 
shaped by their urge to oust' the Firanghies out. The letters 
of Surya Mai Mishran suggest that they, too, in all pro¬ 
bability, might have been dominated by the fear lest the 
British victory should enslave the whole of Aryavrat. 
But it seems that the Jagirdars and the mutineers, who 
fought against the British in Rajasthan during the struggle 
of 1857, were mostly destructive heroes, moving in a 
dissolving society. Even the vague doctrinaire basis wh^ch 
might have unconsciously led them to gird up their loins 
had not been inspired by any revolutionary or construc¬ 
tive ideal designed to shape the destinies of the new India 
to be born. They fought and struggled for values which 
had already been losing whatever significance they carried 
along with them. Above all they lacked constructive 
statesmanship in the absence of which agitations remain 
sporadic and even revolutions ultimately deteriorate into 
mere revolts. 

The great upheaval of 1857 left behind a painful 
memory of the atrocities, meted out by the British troops 
while suppressing the sporadic agitations which had in a 
way shaken the British hold over the areas concerned. 
Had the princely order come up to the expectations of those 
who tried to strike a blow against the British, the story 
would have been different and the mutiny might have taken 
a serious turn. Mostly confused and torn up as a result 
of their own mental conflict, the princes of Rajasthan 
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remained more or less as disinterested spectators ahd 
allowed the rapid succession of catastrophic events to shape 
their destiny in a manner which proved most disastrous 
to the cause of Indian Independence. Their principal 
chiefs, who tried to make their bid for freedom were, 
perhaps too self-centred to play the role of revolu¬ 
tionaries and thus failed, despite the sacrifices they made. 
The vast population inhabiting this desert land, though in 
a way dissatisfied against the British, failed to make a 
common cause with the mutineers and get rid of their 
habitual lethargy and shake off the political dead weight 
of princely heritage and go ahead with a grim determina¬ 
tion to end the foreign rule. Even then the upheaval of 
1857 in Rajasthan did not end in smoke. The memory 
of those who laid down their lives was immortalized by the 
popular folklore and the anti-British ferment, though tem¬ 
porarily suppressed, forced its way through the subversive 
activities of the revolutionary era during the first two 
decades of the 20th Century. 
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APPENDIX A 


A Note on 

THE BARDIC POEMS AND THE ANTI BRITISH 
FERMENT IN RAJASTHAN 

Introduction. 

The treaty alliance s, into which the rulers of 
Rajasthan entered with the British, were not approved by 
their subjects and the surrender, made by them, was very 
bitterly criticized by the bards and the poets of Rajasthan. 
The bardic poems composed during the 19th century, go to 
reveal these anti-British feelings of the people and enable 
us to see the reverse of the medal. The court historians 
and the European observers have, for obvious reasons, not 
touched this side of the picture and a careful study of the 
bardic poems alone can give* us an idea about the anti-British 
aspirations of the people, who lived in this land of warriors. 

The bardic poems of Rajasthan go to form, in the 
words of Sir Ashutosh Mukerjl, a literature which, when 
better known, is sure to occupy a most distinguished place 
amongst the literatures of the New Indian vernaculars. 
These songs made the Rajput warrior forget all his personal 
comforts and attachments in fight for what was true, good 
and beautiful. They provided the Rajput warriors with 
infallible energy and indomitable iron courage. They help 
us not only in evaluating the important role which the 
Rajputs with their gallant contingents played in the field 
of battle but also in understanding properly the contribution 
that Rajasthan has made towards India’s fight for her 
freedom. 
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Resentment shown over Treaty Alliances, 

As early as the first quarter of the 19th century, 
Kavi Raja Banki Das, whose poems have all the elegance 
as well as vigour of Rajasthani poetry at its best, issued a 
very strong note of warning to the ruling princes of 
Rajasthan. The British policy of intrigue, diplomacy and 
deceit, according to him, had completely paralysed the 
Indian princes who acknowledged the overlordship of the 
British while their forefathers had laid down their lives 
for the sake of their States which these princes had so easily 
surrendered. He was rather surprised to find these princes 
so passive as not to raise even a finger against an enemy 
who came to bring about their complete ruin. He 
condemned the lethargy, with which these princes allowed 
their sovereignty to pass over to the British without putting 
up even an ordinary fight. While reminding them of their 
past history, strong forts and the military power at the'ir 
disposal, he felt shocked at their cowardice which alone, 
according to him, was responsible for their miserable plight 
and pitiable condition. He praised the Marathas who did 
not acknowledge the overlordship of the British so easily 
and at least put up a strong fight, before their kingdom was 
lost to them. His note of highest appreciation is, however, 
for the rulers of Bharatpur who fought stubbornly and 
taught a very good lesson to the British. Banki Das went 
to the extent of exhorting the Hindus as well as the Muslims 
to realise the gravity of the situation and gird up their loins 
because a heroic race was expected to lay down its life at 
least for the protection of its women and the land of its 
birth. In the end, the poet, while lamenting over the worth¬ 
lessness of the ruling houses of Jodhpur, Udaipur and 
Jaipur whose representatives had failed to maintain the 
reputation and the fair name of their families, falls back 
upon the traditional belief in fate which alone, according to 
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him, could now restore these downtrodden rulers to their 
previous status (Poem by Bankidas given under section A). 

Poems on two sieges of Bharatpur, 

The anti-British feelings of Bankidas have found a 
stronger expression in his three poems on the two sieges of 
Bharatpur. Being disgusted with the lethargy, voluptuous¬ 
ness and worthlessness of the Rajput princes, the poet seems 
to have felt the inevitable necessity of selecting a suitable 
theme for immortalizing the anti-British sentiments 
of the people around him. In one of his poems, he 
describes the manner in which the British came from a 
distant island to Bharatpur with a view to ruin India, after 
they had conquered Madras, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Cawnpore. He also refers to their treachery and deceit with 
which they had succeeded in annihilating the power of 
Tipu and others. Having described the strategy, adopted 
by the British at the time of their expedition against Bharat¬ 
pur, he gives a thrilling description of the engagement that 
took place and praises in unequivocal terms the bravery 
with which the people of Bharatpur repulsed the attack, 
launched against their fort. The terminology, used by the 
poet while condemning the British, clearly shows the 
contempt, in which the British were held by him. Bankidas 
has struck a note of so unparalleled a praise for the rulers 
of Bharatpur because in those days of defeat and destruction, 
this, probably, appeared to him the only occasion when he 
could legitimately be proud of the strength and brilliance 
of the Indian arms. In another poem on Bharatpur, Bank! 
Das pays a glowing tribute to the strength and the fortifica¬ 
tion of the mud fort referring to the attack of Lord Lake and 
its invincibility. The disgust and the pain with which 
Bankidas has condemned, in a subsequent poem of his, the 
treacherous betrayal of a Nimbavat mahant, who, having 
made a common cause with the British, betrayed the trust, 
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reposed in him and gave certain secret clues to the British 
during the Second Siege of Bharatpur and thus brought 
about its fall, stand as a testimony to the fact that the 
betrayal was considered a heinous crime throughout 
Rajasthan. (Three Poems by Bankidas given under 
section B). 

These poems of Bankidas show that the heroic 
defence, put up by ^he people of Bharatpur, had created so 
strong an impression upon their contemporaries that all the 
anti-British sentiments of the people of Rajasthan found 
their fullest expression through this popular theme. Not 
only Bankidas, but quite a large number of other poets too 
have lefti behind a rich legacy of ballads, songs and poems to 
commemorate this victory of the Indian arms over the 
British. That Bankidas represented, in his poems, the popular 
sentiments, is beyond any doubt. Even the folk songs 
which .are being sung during the Holi festival throughout 
RajasthcUi, give vent to similar feelings. 

Saloomber Rawat’s resentment over Mewar Ruler’s 
surrender to the British. 

The very fact that the twO' sieges of Bharatpur 
and the heroic defence, put up by the people of that place, 
could constitute the theme of so many songs and ballads, 
points out the contempt, in which the people of Rajasthan 
held the British. So great was the resentment, shown by 
the people of Rajasthan over the surrender of the Rajput 
princes, that the literature, pro.iuced in Rajasthan during 
those days, contains glowing tributes, paid to persons who 
disliked this attitude of the Indian rulers. The couplets 
of Raghodas go to immortalize the indomitable courage, 
with which Rawat Keshari Singh of Saloomber refused to 
agree with the Maharana of Udaipur over the question 
of allowing the British to have a complete control 
over the Mewar administration. The poet goes to the 
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extent of saying that the Jagirdars of Mewar v.’duM have 
been reduced to the posit'on of menials, if there had been 
no Keshari Singh (son of Padam Singh) to safeguard their 
rights at a time when the stormy waves of British imperi¬ 
alism had devoured the entire princely order of Rajasthan, 
Raghodas had composed a separate bardic poem also 
evaluating this noble achievement of the Rawat. In that 
poem he describes how Rawat Keshari Singh remiained 
bold, dauntless and firm even in the face of insurmountable 
odds, and the roaring guns, marching troops and open 
threats of the British East India Company could not 
over-awe him. The courage shown by the Rawat, 
received appreciation from the Hindus and the Muslims 
alike and the poet considers this achievement of Keshari 
Singh worthy of being considered as the only heroic deeil 
to*be placed as a happy contrast to the shameless surrender, 
made by the top ranking rulers of Rajasthan. The popular 
applause, bestowed upon this solitary instance of open 
resistance to the British, can be evaluated by the concluding 
line of the poem where the poet records his highest obliga¬ 
tion to Rawat Keshari Singh, for defending not only the 
land of his birth but its honour and traditional reputation 
for patriotism as well. (Couplets by Raghodas given under 
section C). 

Dethronement of Rawat Jaswant Singh and the popular 
resentment. 

The most abusive language used by Mahroo Dulji 
while condemning the deceit and treachery with which the 
Jagirdars of Dungarpur made a common cause with the 
British and brought about the dethronement of Maharawal 
Jaswant Singh of Dungarpur, go to reveal the resentment, 
the people of Rajasthan were capable of showing over the 
assistance, given to the British by Indito Jagirdars. The 
poet calls the dishonest pro-British chieftains of Dungarpur 
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as mean, base arxd disloyal and states in clear-cut terms 
that Maharawal Jaswant Singh could never have been forced 
to surrender his fort to the British, if these enemies of the 
nation had not betrayed him and if there had been true and 
honest pariots to stand by his side. The anguish and pain 
with which the poet describes the shamelessness and 
treachery, shown by the disloyal chiefs, reveal the intensity 
of the shock, sustained by the people of Dungarpur. He 
has bitterly condemned the stupidity and disloyalty of those 
who handed over Rawal Jaswant Singh to the British as 
if he had been a TABUT OR GANGOR. The poet in a 
subsequent poem has made the wives of these sardars hurl 
upon them unparalleled abuse by reminding them of their 
shamelessness and telling them that their mothers brought 
them up in vain because at a time when they ought to have 
laid down their lives while fighting against the British, they 
made so mean a surrender. The poet further adds that they 
could have, at least, refrained from being the cause of so 
great a ruin and loss of prestige, if they had held themselves 
aloof from the machinations of mean intriguers. They could 
have fulfilled their obligations in much better way by 
poisoning themselves. They ought not to have returned 
alive to their homes after having betrayed so noble a soul 
as Jaswant Singh who was fighting for the independence of 
the land of h’s birth. The concluding stanzas of the poem 
go to relate how the Rajput wives scolded their husbands 
on their return and rebuked them for having placed so dark 
a blot upon the fair name of Rajput chivalry by making a 
common cause with the enemies of the nation (A poem 
by Mehroo Dulji given under section D). 

Popular resentment over Salt Treaties. 

The ant^British feeling of the people of Rajasthan 
have found expression in a popular folk song, sung by the 
women of Jaipur. The song reveals the resentment which 
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the people of Jaipur expressed over the treaty engagement, 
according to wljich Sambhar had been handed over to the 
British. The song immortalizes the disappointment of the 
people over the Sambhar agreement and shows that they 
considered this act of their prince as stupid and injurious. 
While lamenting over the simplicity and stupidity of the 
prince, responsible for the loss of Sambhar, a very appealing 
reference has been made in the most sorrowful tone to the 
mournful cries of children who craved for breads contain¬ 
ing the delicious salt of Sambhar. This resentment and 
popular outburst of dissatisfaction over so important an 
agreement could not have disappeared without creating a 
stir in Jaipur and the murder of Mr. Blake, immediately 
after the Sambhar Agreement, can in a way be attributed 
to this popular fury as. well. 

Strained relations between Maharaja Man Singh and the 
British Government, 

The praise, lavished upon Maharaja Man Singh of 
Jodhpur, can be better understood in its proper context to 
his anti-British activities. The relations of Maharaja Man 
Singh with his Jagirdars had been embittered and there 
have been occasions when he had to show if not the fero¬ 
city of the tiger, its still more dangerous attribute, its 
cunning at least. Even then, the bardic literature and the 
popular folklore eulogises Man Singh and the glowing 
tributes paid to his remarkable patience, fortitude and cons¬ 
tancy are unparalleled. For the teeming millions at large, 
Man Singh was the only defender of his faith and the proud 
patriot who could defy the restrictions, imposed upon him 
by the British East India Company. It is this aspect of 
his personality which could win for him the unheard of 
applause from the people who lived around him. A poem, 
composed by Man Singh himself, reveals his anti-British 
inclinations and brings out in bold relief his love for those 
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who possessed the audacity of challenging the British 
authority. This poem was addressed by Man Singh to 
Madhu Raj Dev (Appa S^hib) of Nagpur who having failed 
to r.eoccupy h’s kingdom after he had been defeated by the 
British, came to Jodhpur and sought Man Singh’s help. 
Knowing it fully well that the British Government would 
force him to hand Appa Sahib over to them and would even 
take military action against him in case he refused to obey 
them, Man Singh welcomed Appa Sahib and provided him 
with every possible comfort and facility. (Man Singh’s 
poem given under section E). It was this anti-British 
attitude of Man Singh which could create so strong an 
impression upon his contemporaries that his exploits could 
constitute the theme of so many bardic poems. Man Singh’s 
strained relations with the British, the military action taken 
by them against him, the interference made by them in the 
internal affairs of Jodhpur, the manner in which Man Singh 
often rewarded the activities of anti-British elements and 
gaye them shelter and his association with Chitu, Holker 
and the Amil of Sambhar, made him a sort of popular hero 
and the praise, lavished upon him, stands as a testimony 
to the anti-British inclinations of the people who lived 
around him. 

Bhopal Dan, a contemporary of Man Singh, says in 
one of his couplets that while most of the princes were only 
the pillars, doors and other ordinary portions of the temple 
of religion, Maharaja Man Singh was its highest and the 
most glorious summit (Kalash). Another poet, by name 
Chainji of Parloo, praises the anti-British activities of Man 
Singh by saying that at a time when most of the Rajput 
. princes were cring'ng at the feet of the British, Maharaja 
Man Singh was the only strong ruler who refused to bow 
down his head before them. He further adds that the 
princely order had been completely paralysed by the trained 
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battalions of the Company and no one could face the British 
save Man Singh who like a brave lion was resisting their 
onrush. The concluding stanza of the poem lavishes praise 
upon the bravery and courage of Man Singh, who alone, 
according to the poet,^could maintain the traditional prestige 
and fair name of Rajasthan. This poem, perhaps, refers 
to Man Singh’s refusal to attend the Ajmer Durbar. In 
another poem Man Singh has been praised for his patriotism 
and anti-British attitude with special reference to the 
shelter, given by him to Jaswant Rao Holker. The bardic 
literature has painted Man Singh as a patriot of high calibre 
and there are so many instances to prove that the bards of 
Rajasthan took delight in eulogising him as a hero 
because of his anti-British activities (Poems given under 
section F). 

Anti-British Robber Chiefs, 

During the first half of the 19th century, the anti- 
British feeling in Rajasthan ran so high that the bardic 
literature, produced during those days, is mostly connected 
with the anti-British activities of those individuals who had 
to bear the brunt of the British autocracy. Even the 
plundering propensities and raids of certain dacoits and 
outlaws, who had to wage incessant warfare against the 
British, could capture the poetic fancy of the bardic muse, 
who felt obliged to immortalize their activities, too, in view 
of their heroic defence put up against the British 
contingents. Most of these poems contain detailed 
references to the economic misery and exploitation which 
the British rule brought in its wake and show that the 
people were not happy under the foreign rule. A popular 
ballad concerning Dungji and Jawaharji clearly states that 
the people were starving due to unemployment and economic 
pressure; these dacoits started plundering the rich because 
they could help the poor by distributing their booty among 
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them. All instances of British treachery, deceit, 
strategem etc., have been vehemently criticised by 
the bards of Rajasthan. Suryamal Mishran's famous 
poem, condemning the British for their treacherous conduct 
in their attack against Kanwar Chain Singh of Narsingh- 
garh brings out in bold relief his contempt for the British. 
The revolts and plundering raids of Rajput jagirdars, during 
the pre-Mutiny period, have constituted the popular theme, 
adopted by the bards. No opportunity of showing resent¬ 
ment against the British seems to have been lost and the 
popular folklore, too, has adopted all these anti-British 
episodes as the subject matter of its thrilling narration. 
Apart from the innumerable bardic poems composed in 
honour of Dungji, Jawaharji and Chimanji, we come across 
quite a large number of ballads and folk songs relating 
how the economic exploitation under the British rule had 
reduced the people to poverty and how the starving teeming 
millions joined these popular bandits who started plunder¬ 
ing the rich and maintaining the poor at their expense. 
The poems of Adha Jadu Ram and others about Chiman 
Singh and Abhey Singh of village Dhana and their pitched 
battles with the British contingents show popular enthusiasm 
at the back of their plundering propensities. The beautiful 
poem of Girvardan about Dungji and Jawaharji publicly 
recited in the open Durbar of Maharaja Takhat Singh, goes 
to reveal the popular belief in the invincibility of the 
robber-chief, his audacity and success with which he 
attacked the British cantonments and plundered their 
treasuries. Another poem by Sandu Gangji expresses a 
hope that Dungji would be able to exterminate the British 
supremacy. Ujjval Lakhmidan has left behind a very long 
poem describing the pitched battles Dungji and Jawaharji 
along with their associates and colleagues fought against 
the British at Agra, Nasirabad, Ajmer etc. So great was 
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the popular support, advanced to the exploits of these bandit 
chiefs, that the rulers of Jodhpur and Bikaner had to give 
them shelter when they approached them after their defeat 
at the hands of the British. Bardic poetry is full of praise 
for Maharaja Ratan Singh of Bikaner who refused to hand 
over Jawahar Singh to the British even when they openly 
threatened him. The condemnation, heaped upon the 
ruler of Jodhpur who handed Dungji over to the British, 
shows that anti-British sentiment in Rajasthan was at its 
highest pitch at that time. So bitter was the popular 
criticism against the pro-British loyalty of the Jodhpur 
Durbar that he had to take back Dungji from the British 
and keep him in his personal custody (Poems given under 
section G). 

Mutiny of 1857. 

The anti-British trend in the Bardic literature reaches 
its culmination during the mutiny period when the help 
given by Bishan Singh of Gular and Kushal Singh of Auwa 
to mutineers of 1857* was praised in the most befitting 
manner. In a very long poem, Gadan Partapdan of Sandu 
described the heroic exploits of Thakur Bishan Singh and 
his attack on Ladnu in co-operation with the mutineers. 
The phraseology, used by the poet, clearly reveals that the 
poet very strongly felt as if the British regime had been 
brought to its end and the victory of the mutineers was 
an established fact. The poet refers to the popular fury 
against the British and the help, the mutineers received 
from the civil population of Marwar. The poem relates 
how the mutineers defeated the British at Delhi and cap¬ 
tured Narnol, Hansi, Hissar and Sirsa, how Bishan Singh 
of Gular approached them for help in getting his grievances 
redressed and how the mutineers proceeded towards Ladnu, 
Nagore etc. with the (active assistance of the Gular 
Chief. Another poem by Girvardan clearly states 
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that with a view to liberate India from the yoke 
of the British, Thakur Kushal Singh of Auwa rendered 
assistance to the mutineers of Erinpura and put up a heroic 
defence against Major General Lawrence. The poet clearly 
reveals that in 1857 the British East India Company and 
its commanders had been thoroughly paralysed and the 
mutineers had fought bravely for the sacred cause of the 
land of their birth. The poem refers to a pro-British 
advice given by the councillors of Kushal Singh but the 
Thakur did not pay any heed to it and proceeded to lead 
the mutineers against the British. Trilok Dan in his 
famous poem pays a glowing tribute to the Thakur of Auwa 
who according to the poet fought stubbornly against 
them. Bishan Das of Angdosh has given a graphic des¬ 
cription of the heroic bravery shown by Kushal Singh in 
the battle field and has condemned the British by calling 
them as confirmed enemies of the Indian nation. Quite a 
large number of folk songs, sung at the time of the Holi 
festival bear testimony to the anti-British sentiments of 
the people who witnessed the famous engagements of the 
mutineers with the British. The very fact that the people 
of Marwar take delight even today in singing these songs 
at the occasion of the Holi festival proves the papular 
character of the Mutiny and also the importance of the 
sacred memory, cherished by the teeming millions at large 
for generations together (Poems given under section H). 

Shelter given to Mutineers, 

The bardic poems, composed in honour of Rawat Jodh 
Singh of Kotharia who gave shelter to Thakur Kushal 
Singh of Auwa, Nana Sahib, his Guru Khakpuri and his 
followers, give expression to the high esteem in which 
the activities of the Rawat were being held by the 
contemporary poets. One of the poems states how Kushal 
Singh of Auwa had to bear the brunt of the British forces 
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ond how in spite of his best efforts he failed to repulse the 
British attacks and ultimately came to Mewar for shelter 
and Rawat Jodh Singh gave him the desired protection. 
The poet goes on relating how the Kotharia Chief helped 
the mutineers from distant places like Satara, Delhi and 
Nagpur and how in the teeth of opposition brushed aside 
the order of the British and refused to budge even an inch 
from the stand he had taken. In another bardic poem a 
reference has been made to the circumstances under which 
Rawat Jodh Singh accorded shelter to the Auwa Chief 
who had killed the British Agent and defeated the A.G.G. 
The Rawat of Kotharia alone under those circumstances, 
according to the poet, could be courageous enough to come 
to the rescue of Thakur Kushal Singh (Poems given under 
section I). 

Conclusions, 

The bardic literature is full of praise for all those 
individuals who helped the mutineers directly and indirectly. 
These anti-British sentiments, expressed in so bold and 
lucid a way, go to point out that whatever might have been 
the attitude of the ruling princes of Rajasthan towards the 
British during the Mutiny, the people had sympathy 
for the mutineers and the dissatisfaction against the British 
was widespread. 

These poems contain an exaggerated account no 
doubt; and, while eulogising the heroic exploits of certain 
persons and anti-British warriors, they have at places 
gone, too, far to be considered of any utility to sober history. 
The details and the description, given therein, may not be 
factual and authentic, but the truth, which they represent, 
concerns the feelings, sentiments and views of the people 
and their reactions to the British rule. Literature is, after 
all, a mirror which helps us in obtaining a clearer view 



of society, in which it is produced. The poets, who 
composed and recited such poems, must have received the 
necessary inspiration and enthusiasm to immortalize the 
sentiments of the anti-British warriors from the 
people among whom they lived. The bardic poems of 
Rajasthan composed during the first half of the 19th century, 
go to reveal that the surrender made by the princes to 
British was neither liked nor approved by the people; the 
anti-British activities of individuals were considered worthy 
of being praised; the people were groaning under the 
economic exploitation, and unemployment brought by the 
British rule in its wake; the dissatisfaction against the 
British was so widespread that even the resistance, put forth 
by the bandit cliiefs to the British could receive unheard 
of appreciation and that the Mutiny of 1857 was a popular 
movement in Rajasthan and the people, in general, sym¬ 
pathised with the mutineers and gave them help and shelter. 
The poets, who indulged in this emotional outburst could 
not help giving expression to their views and their own 
anti-British aspirations have been so eloquently voiced in 
some of the poems. Banki Das, the representative poet of the 
age, while exposing the cowardice and the degradation of 
the ruling houses of Marwar, Mewar and Jaipur and 
exhorting the Rajput princes to make a common cause 
against the British had himself been subjected to a mental 
agony and a painful anguish because he had been shocked 
at the stupidity and worthlessness of his patrons. The 
fury of Raghodas against the pro-British Jagirdars of 
Dungarpur represents the hatred of the poet towards the 
foreigners. The enthusiasm, with which the activities of 
the mutineers of 1857 and their sympathisers have been 
praised, clearly reveals the popular fury against the British. 



APPENDIX B 

Selections from Bardic Poems, 

(a) Poems regarding Treaty Alliances. 

?TTOt f sm, ?n^ ^ i 

Mftjraf ^ yfiiwi 3W n 

^ ^ vhft ^r*n!r fspsrr h ^t-sest \ 

ijT^-^tar X, qift ^rar i< 

^Tf Esnira, «rc Tct ’jjfV i 

wo5 ST? feat oTOfT otTTr, aftTTt-^itTTT not snft u 
jd ^ TT w aifert fe ^ Ty t, vfe >nft Tft feoRT ntw i 
^ ST^ wst, afet sT^ xrtst ^ II 

afetft TTTTt TTT!T3T OToSt, OTa RSIT snT iffe I 

a?5it fer TTT?a rt ofeit, tt? smt a? oWt ^rfe ii 
*Tf? gnrrf T fl N w i *Tf?fTf, w ftr *TTTir Torn wawiTii i 
scfet ^ Target, xrrx rresrtst ii 

gr sffefer, gogr, a? s?zt ofertrir i 
wfe *nit wforft wfei ofe ttttth fesn o^rnir ii 

(b) Poems regarding the two sieges of Bharatpur. 

Tf^ 

yra s a-m afefemaft ^ 

grTH faHWIT fe^WRlt TOtfen, 

*mtf 5fe TTRW *t»T I 
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3;7^T gsrr hot ii 

«»HI *R^ Tt HH vNl HHH, 
^ M Ha? ’ 5 ftar i 
OT? aRTRS arran a>TaH aw, 

an? X ftw anwra ^faar ii 

AFT franR snw <w?7!it aRjr anr, 
HT fiwH an f^arn cmn firfear « 
awn arn HTaw? nranJT ainr 3 ;a, 
nrann aai? t f?n ftrfeni ii 

axial atcWT nlnr 'B!a> sjar aif», 
famr fnaw f|tnT, ^WoSt ^ i 
eftr ?n aWnnt ^ fan-fan an, 
jffnnt annw anni ?>t ii 

nfe aaaain S!?t nes^, 

n^ mtnam nnten 1 

nfn 5«5sici n?f in nfnf n^fr, 

nndj naam nam? ntet 11 

arw |n n>n nn^ nn affn^ji nan, 
^ an affn arn ^ I 
a? ga aranr n? n^n afar, 
^aar gat] fnaar an j?at 11 

art naata »ftaT nipn angat, 

feafn ataa, w <aaT i 
3^? fnanffar naijtn anna f^aw, 
aiaiataj fww f%arar OToSt ii 
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fTT mmz JTsi gr wwr ^ara;, 

*TT3 «fiT^ »T3rt ^rarr arraT j 

wc!rst?r sttct ts 

<T>f v'TiCT fnosr ti 

imn HI?! ii t4 v? ?Tr»Ti!t, 

HT’T ^ sTTm I 

^ ?T<I JPJTR^ 30^5 T5pn 

^ ?T? ?fTJir m«TT n 

^?T firr ^^, «rit «?<nEr*T, 

VPjrf ^Tif ^I?I I 

ftraft fiTT^t^ir «>o5 

ferf.a f<KT»i Jnar ii 

fsar ^srr f?Hr, 

?Tq;>fTi ^ TT^ friirr ?r?:)!!n i 

aOsrm fte TR Hjrr f^^rra, 

f^3n ^TTjn It 

3I33TO i?>rT a# m^ia, 
rftn 5T^I I 

^ ?r»i^ ft 5nJt |f, 

5T >TTeT ft ^srr <TTm ii 

^HTtart 5T?!rt ?T?WT9 !iwrf^>, 
are r«f.^f+ai firet annt i 

wre fWt arei? anaft ?Rm, 
ret^ ak T?^T rrnft ii 

?r(narf ^sai # |l artan w%, 

^ sftii gre ^Twt I 

mrr fsTfret anf^, 

^aJTO |f ?Tr?ft II 
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TOj ?n:«f ar 

ara af ftiawt ?n5fT afear \ 

sra^ 5 ra^T fqvOwia n, 

?TR 7T ^(hUI U 

*>T arin? T^pfta 

9>n la?? 3WT m I 

pa atna f*rat t>h pt «#rat, 

arap >«T a? aar a? ii 

»fta ^Tagr 7^ 

afarrsn awtaraaft ^ af|fr 

^a Tar^ aaar arai aat tr ati 
a^i ^ anarift aia; alar ata i 

aR aa aa arrataa aa atr, 

^ aa Tta %a't ftraiat ^ sta ii 

atr fftai aroahat aiar a^, 

^ 'R aaiar amaa act ana ‘ 
faia TR, ai 3 arar aigrf a aia Rft, 
aasft 'Rjaa at aipt afaatTT i> 

ara aET ^aatai, 

a| aiJT araaf fanaf alaarc i 
%a aia ara TTat aia tei arat vte, 
RET fsatnar 3;aT aa n fair it 

^Tssna arar at atara aaaara 
farrara ars ata faat garaa i 
%7 at^ vaat a^ aatarrt aia aar, 
<^311 at fatat a aia R R u 
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TftfT sflf^T^cTT T ft 

gpr^i ei ft »?ft?T sft^# P»>f*ft ft 

*T5r msf ft ^tft 'm ^rm t 

^TFrt ^ <KT?t ft fft«Ft frm fHt ^ i 
3 ;^ ftJpf snssr ?^ft snst ft ?mTn n 

’RT^ ^rot ^Jutft rBftft ^tR RTRt *ft5, 
^Slft Sjlft Wft TRTOR » 

RRTRVTa flRTR «pmft RTtf RToSt, 

RTifft RRIRt ftRTRHt f RT^ U 

tiTR ^TTt Rsnrrat ft srfftft 

^TTRt ^HoSt RHRNW RT^ RTTOT » 

Rmx fR® Ri fRoSTtft 

TTR ft fRosmt R? Tm n 

WM-cr ^ ^ Rt simir, 

^rsrHt ijras ctrar gn ftf g wt ^ttr \ 

0. 

V'njft W RR *Ttff ^rfRRT RT^rf flRTt, 
in firm ^ srtart ft fanirro o 

(c) Poems regarding the dethronement of 
Rawal Jaswant Singh. 

^RT^fC fT tfftrST 

3H3ft T? RT^ 

?m!r?r ^j^jr sroaRr h ipt«ft awr, 

5o5 fR^rt ft RTTR RTSRT Rt Rf‘RTT^ oST’ \ 
5»RP ^ WRMRt RTR? ?S5T, 

n? ^ R^RftR armt R 5 ttroJ ‘amt' u 



XT rTrjcT 3JI, Jr?T » 

mr^ ^ Tntjrntr' 55, %?t ?ftT«T »Hn 5 r, 
WTOT HT^?? *rra?n, ^rrnfw fa«K n 


(^) »ftcT ^n^qr 7> 

^H-iO Tt 

»|rEn ^mrr ^anr, q«n qr^mf fgaw i itrt, 
qt^ %?!? qTRqir, fsrqrqr qtq qVq t 

?ftqq ?Tnr qiw, fq)tqV ^5 t wtj ^r, 
^rrq q?ift f, stroq %m ^ftq n 

sqwi smTT #T, qrsiTf q wrqrqt # qtq, 
^ ?TTTr ^aT, qq nqrqrqV ^ i 

wrq^ qrqaf qs, q^^qt srrqr, 

^ 3 q!ft #, q^qV qrqat wqq 11 

qTrfqxf S5iq, srst q qqrq qHV, 
qrqqV frfqqftfV, mq ?=ft^ qrsr i 

qtqt nmq, mqqt wt# 

^veqr qm %q xT qqrq ^siV qra n 

4<q ^«p ^.^ qrq, qst ^ q qrr)' qm, 
qqr fqqjfV, qqrf ^t qr)? 1 
ql^. q q qVq q qtqfTm q^qt «P£ qif^, 
qq wiqT mXT Sjqt q?qt qr^T »l 
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(d) Poems regarding Appa Sahib. 

^farfT iirxngfv 

*TRr«^'*n'd *Pfft 

*rT$ ?rt srnr *rR ffWH 

»nHr» f SI5J7-«F*I WHt 4 I 

^ ^ arrarH 5 spft 5 *r, 

in# ?rKrT # 11 

♦f tn gv arw w^rm arn#, 

fimcT ^ 9^ ?TT-l)R # I 

TTftTifrf ?T5lr^ iff IR, 

Trei# f^nfnfr gai siff # 11 

(e) Poems regarding Maharaja Man Singh. 

»ftw TT 

HloSn TT ifSfn 

n$KM *R?T gr^ m#, am fq>^ ^ i 
t! amif gtamiost m, i»n#t # mcR ipf 11 
mmr? 3 ?R fqR^ ftio 5 , «R ?55 iftfT i?r| IT qrm t 
‘%aigT ^ fsmt |rft, gr «t»rt vt? tptttrt ii 
ntn f*r# aftirgr n? ?(, ipr loS arw ^ i 
ftragr viT? fwfif satrf, irtaft % aftnaft 11 
amft TTDR smt fnr i^, tht? ottit amt ttw i 
# fi UK #?T #t? aRwc irrar 11 

qRTft 5 tiTTararnT>ii^,«m®#VH^ w^hte i 
irnr gart ^prarncV, Tiait nrct TWid n 
ftr»T ^ arn TTf^ aftirgift, ?T5 9 Twt a?Tm ^iTi^ i 
^smt ^ wrcft wfan, awt >T?ft mrft ism^ra 11 
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vfxs firor wn^, ^cr ^ i 

^ 31^ «s?mT, tniTT ttsi^ tth tmrt ii 
rrsn oR«ral, fft Jjm^r H«it i 

»ftcf *n5rf«^5ft Tt 

^ g^ft «p^ snoCT ?iTOT »rit, 

3fs ?n^ srft-Tnn *n*r ?Tnn srni i 

»i*rTO 5T? ?!3 w’ioft sTtarnir *n^ 

^ HTT ?f Htm <SmT II 

^HI «i'»lldi *M^i'»0 cft'TT, 

?TKi^ fern cnjTT i 

gilJT *raT ^dl'i #fT ?nTT 

3r rrsn vstr ^ ^ ii 

nW ^ TI3TT rniri ^ ?5>i m?, 

55rtr gwfll «HWi I 

HTct snft ^ 

;tr f sRrrr nm ii 

?rTt ^ Ht3i wfes 5rTO ft, 

?ig ftT«r ^sTRt tt jf ’^rar i 

^ ^ ’Jitfl tt srt^RTt 

C\ C 

♦unRi?! TTSI^TM tt 'WSTR 11 

Lifter 

?TraH 5T^'5r3ft tt vfft 
frrax ?n3 tt is^lrn w arm *>tV, 

nt in»r ajsft sjnx «fN i 

wm >rcJ^ Tm srtnfx fgrmx asaft, 

«W 3 ;^ 3W3f «Nl<t anq x ff n II 
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wm ?n*Tt ntTT-^ ^ wt wnit, 
smt *!n»Tt»T Tr«i i 

ftfeirt srmft 5| jtI TTsn, 

|^5ft n 

5? «ffo5T ai ^ ^ ^ atTT, 

?rmi ?rrT ntf ft f^f>Tt ^stt^ t 

3ft® TT fe^inirT ST?!TT *T»T3ft it5I?V 3T5, 

?f5 Tftt rnst® '<t ^>3! tftfsr ii 

fBTt ?nnf 3T5t4 «ncT?TT^ «H>5rt, 
^ 3rm ^o5Tf ?T®Tf ?nf ^*1 i 

^pfeqr ^^55t 5TT«T 3!o5tf 3;3T^ 

*TTT®T?t f®5# A fiT?rrf miT II 

^ ^ftosf !rfi!T TT ^fetrt ^mt, 

«n? rnjft ftrfwi 3nTft ft «i?r i 

Tift ?rfe 3!# ft 3ft®TT ftralTTSI TPft, 
msft ®T3ft 5T®t Vftt snft ft ?T®5T II 

c\ 

fTM’Rt ^o5T OTT 

^ ^ ^ m4 fVcT I 

^ ^t^ f gfm q r THT ?TW, 

JHTT »TtR ftfSfrf I \ 

(f) Poems regarding Popular Bandits. 

(m) »ftcT 3»r3ft srWTTSft ft 
ft ^>fft 
(!?’) 

HWHRf vffoS^T ^WT| TOT TOPTTOir I 

Srot #T ^’o55o3 ^i^JT U 
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ww wnrct, ^ *tw vrw TOt, 
«iR «nt «rsrR!r ?nn# ^ ^ i 
smt *174 ^f>n TR ?n 4 , 

ti 4 H7»ft ’Rra ftrRt !nsT Ih ii 


*nT 4nT fftift nrat 7 ft fT»ft 

3WT sn? ?lhpft JRToSt ^Rt sfR I 

*Ti5j 5nT^ iprat *n4, 

^ r4<{'(ft pR*ft 4)»T II 

^RT 1*!^^ 4*Tj *Tnjft> 

*n'T *R *ftT ^ »II?S|I 3ft*I ?n5 I 
jpRrtrt *n4 5PrNto sa ipiot 

9Rft %i IRTTT 3nft R5 II 

fjl #TTO fjRrara # rrrd, 
^iin 'ftTnj TTisawi jtr <r i 
R-tnoSVT ^ *RT, 

^»fW*n4JT3^«l4?ft7RII 

Rf TR f4#r HK»I Mf«T, 

RtT filf RRI I 

ftia «n3: rJ^r RRjft Rost ^ r 4, 
Btsft RRlift TrfRT R55t II 

c\ 

(^) % ^ 3 ft 5 fgrK 3 ft ft 


BR RR Rff snjrf jjfiam ftJRt f5, 
JRITT RffinjT H H - tWtJ I 
#9Tftj '^msi ^ 5PJRI «rfRIT Rf^; 
?fTO RW ^fiPR fiwRt; *iW 7ft» II 
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JirPrar ajste 

stei ?nf«TOt wtei 5ft«rT ^ i 

«mn^ ^ ^«nrt 

^ 5n»n ^ \ niTT i Pfroi «Rn ii 

^TW3t TR% 9Ri, 

^ ^ «ns% ^rsrr »ftw i 

in2% ^1? jnfsm >Tf^ ^«rt, 

ftnnfituT ?n3% ?‘fon ^ ii 

<Tt?i TT 3nft vn# srir, 

^ TOt ^aur «TO-«n? i 

?i[^ ’Tain a^T wsaKi, 

3(51# P(.oS<(>'t(i ti feaii ii 

(g) Poems regarding the 1857 Struggle. 

(a>) *RT-^#sftK^ 

alwt!r g^3(HH TT3^ 

jfhca arat «fHa#> «nj #1 ^5 nij^ i 
faa^ faa ^ #5 55 aaa aajl ala ii 

55 aa a stiaai aa, 555 Pistil 1 
faij 55 sfro aiafj 3 wa a# sna u 

5 ahft ate a, aftaf ara i 
atTSsf 5T %3(t aa aai <a!T ’{'aiB n 

5t| fa* 55 5if^, 55 3 ^ aa 5lir I 
afpi a^ aaa (ft, a^ aanjft af^ u 

aff a 513 ft 5 ^, 5 ia aanft \ 
^ art 5 ?f 55 T, (ft a* 5 r# (ft? n 




ns 


finir >55f fe! HTHW I 

^ H, ?w! 5 ! ’(nn’ft wra u 

5 H ftn 'SR 3f|^ 5R, TO>ft »nRft ^ « 
iftsf I«i'*l<i4l 3f *ltH <(j)'il *1^ II 

ifim tit 3 ;sT «f|, ^ sra ! sfti ^ i 
tHjr *T*Iil iftHT «fT''T II 

irfe HTtflT ^ffn^x ^'Tt I 

an^ >1? ITOT 'Mtmidiri !IRW ii 

I^Rt RZU ^If^, *1 ffW I 

*T<ifwt H ifttnif 3 ini II 

f\ • 


{is) TT fi^r 

tfarji g®, 51 ajs tiniT aiiijr i 

ti^ 'Ulvij ^ W) ^cffe^IT 'i^arii’T II 

ftn pft ti, srntri tT| i 

f?w>s trc an^ ^ ii 

f«iR ^ «iOTT f^Etn, T«t "Ttex «re tfn I 
?iteT ;i? H airsaft, jftar tte«r nw ii 

'55Rt ^an 'Ftfwr, ranri wi'it »nai i 
nartt ifttf fRtftrat, aiaitt <117^ war ii 

^ tmr, tRT srj arm war i 
arfen tpraan, aimf^'m ws ii 

inafe aiaiait wfanft, itrit ait 5anT i 
aROTfii^^art, tflarfiniranitiR ii 
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«BteT q? ^TT*n wsr? wm i 

yloSl ^iq> SRJI qi^qw 11 

nfiRm 53 faOim n, 5n?t «n5 i 

q>fen ^ ^fiTOT3 f, qfrm wra qr? ii 

5RT<»TT *PT5T imt, STI fl <nCT I 

?5l«fNrT ^finns ft, 9m n 

^THT 3»Tffj IT^ cTH I 

m iftft ^ftnns fmi *HT3it ^ II 

flPRST 913 5Ri3wt, 5^ Tmt tq> I 
t ^ ^ ^ W M 

^ ^ rfW ^ ^ ftCct>TTo5 I 
^ ^ ?frr55 n 

f5^ vn «ftwt, ?r^5T yft ?rtiT i 
>5rra^ ^ftrTOs ?g 5; nNtnro n 


(^) Tf)cT 5 Sn^^T T> 

wi^ ^sr 5 ^ ^ 

SHRT 1 ^ Tm Tff I 

5^ sRnjTrr ^4, 

wm ^ f^ ^ mm ^ w 

^crt mjt ^fQ3o3| 

>Th!T m snr^ ^ #if cr ^ ^rasj i 
W ^ Sm ^ ^ TO; 

ftiT ^ ^ K^ ig;?r 55 a 
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53 fm 

Ts «iij**> i 

«nit - Til Jfl*T7 *(# sirVy 

^ ft STT55 ferir m«T sp^rm pnr?F ii 

*PT snjft *r5 go3 »rstpt, 

?fn ^sRrffT ?nT grt i 

4*iii*»> iHiimK sn*f^ 

«4ai^i ftrfjm ?m ^ g r fam ii 

^ sras WT «T3r 5^T ^ TT, 

srtfcrt ^?r3 <5RT «RT ^ ^ I 

fwgrt s?7T »ra^ ^ ^ tt, 
f^niT wtH WT fhr «i<?rH« tt ii 

Wjt 'R# ^PC ?TSR: 3W7 
?ng^ sre ^ i 

gsrt ^ f^TOT 5fT ^ >Tt^ n, 

ii^HcTt gft iMfa t na ^ iTtsr tt ii 

gmdi "TTH-nT *TTT«r ?nTT, 

Ir^RTT »no3^ ^?T TT fffTIT I 

«tg ?n«nT srt^ ^ 

qTT«T !!T5T ?o5T T«^ SWT II 

(bt) t}>t ^rragrr ft 

ilKjT'A fH^ft’PTT'T^ft Tt q>gAt 

^o5f ?nt vftj mm spttTj 

TT3T Tmjr mf i 

f^T^rft firfeiTT srarjr ^Hivm, 
fac^K mr Tsf mf II 
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wfe xrr?r war, 

fW55 tm \ 

f[T ira: 4 « r i n da ^ ^snt, 

^ ^Htrios ^ftraros n 

g?? ?n?Ti 3;fen, 

^ f4f<stf l ^ «PtT«l ^?Vrft I 

mcT Wf WtT«T aiTcT ^frJTT, 

arra ^>T?n ^ TTi ^tcft 11 

^atos ^ 'ar sftrt w anfaar, 
wte adoiifaai <^r<^T I 

g?f «nnT swa rw ^sr ^ronf^, 
«iKai <uifaai *rfcm ii 

y rort %rf ^ srT viflMiii f%?nr, 
■^SPKS vr^z f^RitrT wfjiqt i 

c\ 

ara ?[t aftiT qrf 

trt^ WT w# ^ Mfa^n ii 

^ TiilTmT >M4«T3 r^, 

ir^ HTT WtJTTlT ^WV \ 

•gga aias »Trc «Rt 

i^HoS w«a <»>T?rn: u 

(3=t) I M T^ ^ T ft 

m\<W 5 ^t.>*i*iW ft a>^ft 

^ ^ *rRmt Tt^, 

»j;?5t ^ afaft ^nas i 

ana ’aHt ^ w*r>tT aint artw <HTa, 

lantft awl'nl nw m 
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f^ppT ftnrt wtmr ^nr ^ 

f?WT f?r<F>T *PTOTr vTpft aw i 

Trsnft I HTT 

aw X ^ ^ arnft ww ii 

•nw arofT ^ ^nar aw i 

pn ^ aaos T g>TW t 

nw fwmaf ■?: waaft are tw ii 

■JfaTf SSTf ^ WoSat *Tto5t, 

arras aw ?ft f?paft ar aiw aw i 
STH fawt ?Tt faaf awoS Wrft aass wir, 

?ii3?fV a'aMl' ariar ?Wo^ ^aia ii 

« >» 

(^) »ftfr wrjanr Tt 

ara anf awt «iarif ar aa r ^ <^hirr. 
^ aif at^ «f^ faarrf an^ i 
^ar 3j% ^Pta war ^ arat aw ariaT, 
ata aia arat arcst at ai6i« ii 

aft aftat aaai ^arat wft aw 
anr aat aiant ala at ftwt aia i 
ai^ar ana aw anPaat fafw fa^, 
ara aar aw aa Miran t anrara ii 

aar awar gaat aw aiat, 
afat 3ra awt aw araar aata i 
alarwf arsat awr awar aatar. awt, 
aar arsft a;^ naf gat tffa ii 

arar am aarar swaiaran ^ aat, 
aanan ^taaart vost ^taat aata i 
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firing h a^, 

^ ?fH\r arm*? ii 

(h) Poems regarding Thakur Jodh Singh of Kotharia. 

(wt) ^tSTfrJTTTTSTcT ^ 

^?Tt ^msf 5»flrT, ]5«Tr ^ ![r5r, 

snarl ^nin rr’jfl marl ^ftrnl sr^ i 

«T3rn snym afW am, fa - ^ nt^T «ntfl, 

Jfn snrfl *n^ sir fl nm fl *rdf ii 

TTfl-mr ^rfsim ^rtaft tt? «fl5 
nr^ snarl nn^ ^ i 

snsltTST nsft btstosI ^aiifl snfi, 

3T3r snsr nrrfi sTlar ?ln nl srrer ii 

^ rsfJr^TTl gsT tro^nnl, 

sfsn 'T^ rrsn y^nrrS’ ^sar i 

#9T snrfl 5jr^ sil? rnn ?TT»fl, 

3;nl pjl {«t^) rr^l si^ ii 

^rail srrarl-^ sfl^ nrl, 
srm nrH snf ^ ^flnloT » 

n fa r ^ rfl grarr s^-^n 
snnl firm sfln «nT> sTifnnl sifH it 

(^) ^>2rTfTraT TTSRT iC> »ftcr 

TO srmw? ^ sjarr^ frrw «mra:, 

Site ^ spl«r ^ nir?!T i 

rfl«r srn^ ^f 5 *rl'>r wm? aror, 
srlsr farr ?RT T «P5 *t arf^ u 

ni iwr finp® srWl ^ gss mfl, 

«a?l nar ^ ;jT art^ ajjift j 
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^ isp HT cnift, 

^3r ^TTIjr 3^ J 

sTRirm famr hht^ r^n 

TTjr »a‘»T 3T!T PTTBST I 

TT^ ^<no5 TT ^31 TT%in, 

'Tra H*T^< ^ tnrajT II 

«PR sf^ HcfRT, 

?T^ ftl?T ^IHt TT ’^rat ^«n I 
*Pf? ^ii'i«i )?rgn mn tt, 

«Po3^ TT «ptm II 

(n) ?Ft3TfTlIT TT ^'C(^ 

iw) 

#5 ««lolJ«l, HFft ^i»Tt ^ I 
TT^ 3ft^ Tfftnn, TST^r? ^ ii 

(spm) 

W^llMH rTTT 5Bf HT5 STTRt, 

^nit ^^ma, »mn f*Tin5Tt i 

5?:n ®i <!n3^, ^ ^ ^ ipfriit, 

®fT m?ra f ?T5, PfT??: I 

^ ^Tf TO TOT I 

TOfeit %3r TOT* rf TT^ »fhT Tiftitft 11 

*TT^ in TOT, ^ TOTT ft 
fPT MitJii ^ wtr, aitr TOfwt ftft I 
TOTt fro Proft, TO^ TOft, 

TOtirt xn^ 5^, H<WK I 

tRSfen l«r fift TOT. TOT TTT^ |(t « T aQwi I 

VRTO T^TOS xrttrr-frTTO, ttto sft^ TTfror ii 



APPEiroiX c 

A Note on 

THE STRAINED RELATIONS OF MAHARAJA 
MAN SINGH WITH THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 

Man Singh—a mixture of opposite, 

Man Singh was a man of remarkable patience, forti¬ 
tude and constancy, but also of cruelty§. In the school of 
sdvers'ty he learnt to master, or rather disguise, his pas¬ 
sions, and, “though he showed not the ferocity of the tiger, 
he acquired the still more dangerous attribute of that 
animal, its cunningV’. On the other hand, Mr. Wilder, 
after much personal communication with him in 1822, 
observ^ed in his despatch to Government, “Raja Man Singh 
is undoubtedly a man of superior sense and understanding'', 
while Captain Tod, who met him in 1819, found him 
dignified, courteous and well read in history$. Kavi Raja 
Shyamal Das describes him as exceptionally bold and wise 
but finds fault with h’S obstinacy cruelty and vanity. Ho 
was, however, surprised to find Man Singh so popular and 
renowned in Rajasthan in spite of these vicesj. The fame 
of Man Singh v/as probably based upon his scholarship, 
knowledge, boldness, courage and liberality with which he 
rewarded poets, historians and scholars. Above all he was 
himself a very^ great poet and patron of art and architecture 

§ Rajputana Gazet>*«er, Vol, HI-A, page 73. 

^ Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vol. 2, page 823. 

J Rajputana Gazetteer, Vol. III-A^ page 73. 

t Vee« Vinod, Vol. 2, page 874. 
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Anti-British inclinations^ 

A shrewd and clever ruler like Man Singh must have 
realised in the very beginning of his reign the consequences 
of entering into a treaty alliance with the British. He 
probably knew that the British East India Company first 
recognises the Indian princes as independent sovereigns but 
later on sends residents “who assume the functions of a 
dictator, interfere in all their private concerns; countenance 
refractory subjects against them; and make the most 
ostentatious exhibition of this exercise of authority” Man 
Singh’s reign represents the stormy career of a prince who 
had to wage incessant warfare at every stage and who was 
surrounded by enemies on all sides. Despite innumerable 
difficulties^ Man Singh never agreed to allow the British to 
interfere in h's affairs and when an interference was made 
towards the end of his reign he was filled with disgust and 
remorse and the pang of self-mortification forced him to 
become a Sanyasi. 

Man Singh's refusal to enter into a treaty alliance 
with the British. 

In the very beginning of his reign, Man Singh was 
offered by the British Government an alliaii-‘e which would 
have secured to him his territories without the payment of 
any tribute. The terms had actually been drawn up by 
December 1803, but instead of ratifying the treaty, Man 
Singh proposed another and, as he had in the meantime 
given assistance to Holkar, the alliance was formally 
cancelled in May, 1804, and the Maharaja was left to his 
own resources^[. The terms of this treaty were very 
favourable because according to it the Jodhpur Durbar was 


^ Rajputana Gazetteer, Vol. III-A, page 70. Treaties, ETigagonront* 
and Sanade, Vol. Ill, pages 114 and 125-127 
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not to pay any tribute to the Company and he was to be 
treated as a friend, not subjected to any subordination$. 
The Maharaja, too, at that time was placed in a very 
precarious position because the birth of a posthumous son 
(by name Dhonkal Singh) to the late Maharaja Bhim Singh 
liad created a stir in Marw^ar and the Jagirdars under the 
leadership of Sawai Singh were thinking to support his 
claims to the throne agamst Man Singhf. Had there been 
a less courageous man, he would have considered such an 
alliance a boon in disguise and tried to secure his territories 
at any cost. But Maharaja Man Singh cared more for his 
patriotic sentiments than the favourable terms of the treaty 
and considered it more honourable an obligation to stand 
by Jaswant Rao Holker than to side with the British. 
Looking to the troubles, arising around him, and the very 
infancy of his political career, Man Singh’s refusal to ratify 
the treaty cannot be attributed to any other consideration 
than his anti-British inclination and patriotic sentiments. 

Man Singh gave shelter to HoJker's jamily. 

Having been defeated by the British at Deeg, 
Yashwant Rao Holker came to Rajputana and encamped at 
Haarmara'I (a village in Ajmer). Man Singh advanced his 
help to him and agreed to give shelter to his family so that 
he could proceed to Malwa with a view to make preparations 
against the British||. A sort of brotherhood was e^ablished 
between the two and Yashwant Rao’s position was strong- 
thened§. This help of Man Singh to the anti-British Holker 
has been very much praised by Kavi Raja Banki Das in 

$ Ojha, History of Jodhpur, Vol. IX, page 780. 

t Jodhpur-ki-Khyat, Vol. IV, page 14 ; Voor Vinod, Vol. 2, page 861 ; 
Dayal Dcus-ki-Kbyat, Vol. 2, Folio 97. 

t Jodhpur Raj-ki-Khyat, Vol. IV, page 14. 

ii Veer Vinod, Vol. II, page 861. 

I Jodhpur Raj-ki-Khyat Vol. IV, page 14. 
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his famous bardic poem on Man Singh wherein he has 
compared Man Singh to Tripurari Bhagwan Shanker^. 
Yashwant Rao considered it a very great act of patriotism 
and remained so grateful to Man Singh that he personally 
came to help h m in his clash against Jagat Singh of Jaipur 
later on in 180.6$. At a time when his own house was not 
in order and the British East India Company was offering 
very favourable terms, the anti-British inclinations and the 
national ferment of Man Singh alone could have induced 
him to put his entire kingdom at stake and give shelter to 
the family of Yashwant Rao Holker. The significance of this 
particular act of assistance has been considered of a very 
high order because this could enable Holker to proceed to 
Malwa and strengthen h s position with the help of Sindhia. 

Jodhpur^s Treaty Alliance nnth the British, 

In IGiU Amir Khan Pindari got Man Singh's Diwan,. 
Inderraj, and his spiritual director Deonath, murderedf- 
This outrage terrified the Maharaja that he pretended 
insanity and, alter abandoning all power to the Naths, 
became a reclusej. Chhatar Singh, the only son of Man 
Singh, assumed the regency||. It was at this time, when 
Man Sinc^h h^-^t nothing to do with the administration of 
the Slate and was, for all pract:cal purposes, absolutely out 
of picture,, that the British Government opened negotiations 
with Kr. Chhatar Singh on the eve of the Pindari War, and 
a treaty wrs concluded in January 1818, by which the State 
was taken under protection and the Jodhpur ruler agreed to 

^ Bardic pOfjm by Kavi Raja Banki Das. 

J Jcwihpur Kaj-ki-Khyat, Vol. IV, pages 861-62. 

I Jodhpur Kaj-ki-Khyat, Vol. IV, pages 70-74; Veer Vinod,, Vol. 2, page 
865; Tfxi Rajasthan, Vol. IT, page 1091. 

t Rajputotia Gazetteer, Vol, III-A, page 71. 

H Jodhpiuj Raj-ki-Khyat, Vol.. IV, page^ 76-78; Veer Vinod, Vol. 2, page- 

860 . 
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pay an annual tribute of Rs. 1,08,000 and to furnish, when 
required, a contingent of 1500 horse and the whole of its 
army, except such portion as might be required for the 
internal admin stration of the country§. Chhatar Singh and 
his followers were very much disliked by Man Singh and 
he had agreed to Chhatar Singh’s accession much against 
his wishes^!. Chhatar Singh, too, had no faith in the Naths, 
the spiritual directors of Man Singh and received his 
religious guidance from the Goswamies of Chopasani$. 
Naturally, therefore, the pro-British attitude of Chhatra 
Singh and his followers alone had been responsible for the 
treaty alliance wdth the British East India Company and 
Man Singh had no hand in it. It is an irony of fate that the 
Jodhpur State under Chhatra Singh was, rather, eager to 
accept much more humiliating terms than those which had 
previously been kicked by Maharaja Man Singh. This alone 
explains the anti-British attitude of Man Singh and helps 
up in understanding Man Singh’s unwillingness later on to 
fulfil all these treaty obligations. Man Singh was unwilling 
to take over the administration of the State into his hands 
in 1818 when, after the death of Chhatra Singh, he was 
approached on behalf of the Company by Munshi Barkatalif. 
He agreed to look after the administrative work and assume 
full control of the Government only after an assurance was 
given to him that the British East India Company will not 
interfere in the internal affairs of the StateJ. He even 


^ Treaties, EngaKemonts and Sanads, Vol. 3, pago-i 128-30; Jodhpur 
B-aj-ki-Khyat, Vol. IV, pago^ 82-84; Veer Vinod Vol. 2, pages 888-891. 

^ Veer Vinod, Vol. II, page 800: Jodhpur Kaj-ki-Khyat Vol. I^V, 
pages 75-78 ; Tod Rajasthan, A"ol. II, page 826. 

{ Veer Vinod. 

tAccording to Tod Rajasthan, Vol. IV, page 1093, the person sent 
to Man Singh, was Mr. Wilder while the Khyats and verimcuiar histories 
mention Bark at Ali. 

X Marw ar-ka-Itihns by Ron, Vol. IT, ]agc4£2, wi li refeyence to a 
monlion of Kharita from the British Oovernment to this effect. 
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refused to seek military assistance from the Companyll. His 
subsequent relations with the British Government clearly 
show that he was more in favour of ignoring the clauses of 
the treaty than upholding them. In 1823 when the A.G.G. 
(Mr. F. Wilder) interfered in the affairs of the State and 
asked the Maharaja to restore the confiscated estates, he 
pointed out in clear out terms to the A.G.G. that the confis¬ 
cated estates can be restored only if the nobles in question 
obey him instead of seeking help from the British. The 
A.G.G. gave an assurance that there will be no interference 
from the British Government in future in the internal 
affairs of the State§. 

Man Singh's interference In Sirohi, 

Man Singh’s relations with the British became all 
the more embittered because of his interference in the 
affairs of Sirohi. His claim over Sirohi was rejected by 
Tod and the Sirohi State entered into subsidiary alliance 
with the British in 1823 much against the wishes of Man 
Singh. Man Singh, therefore, ordered his Hakim of Jalore 
(Prithvi Raj Bhandari) to invade the villages of Kharal 
Pargana of Sirohi and, in compliance with these orders of 
Man Singh, his Hakim laid waste 10 villages of Sirohi and 
put the Sirohi people to a loss of Rs. 3100/-. The claim, 
when submitted to the British Government, was decided in 
favour of Sirohi^. 

Man Singh gives shelter to Appa Sahib of Nagpur. 

The bitterness, existing between Man Singh and the 
British Government reached its climax, when in 1827, Appa 
Sahib of Nagpur was warmly received and given shelter at 

jj Tod Rajasthan, Vol. II, page 1093. 

§ Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, Vol. TIT, pages 103-131. 

T[ Ojha, History of Sirohi State, pages 283-291. 
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Jodhpur by Man Singh$. Appa Sahib had been dethroned, 
arrested and suspected by the British and after his escape 
from British custody, strenuous efforts were made to 
imprison him again. But he went first to Lahore and then 
wandered for a number of years in the Himalyan mountains. 
Ultimately he reached Jodhpur in a very miserable condition 
and sought Man Singh’s help and shelterf. Man Singh gave 
him a warm reception and provided him with every possible 
facility. He was to live in Maha Mandir and necessary 
arrangements for his safety had been made. In his 
enthusiasm to receive Appa Sahib warmly and affectionately, 
Man Singh addressed a poem to Appa Sahib giving him a 
definite assurance that he would see that Appa Sahib lives 
at Jodhpur peacefully and happily. He went to the extent 
of saying that just as Sagar had given shelter to Mainak 
(Himalaya’s son), Man Singh too would protect Appa 
Sahib at any cost{. This enthusiasm of Man Singh 
shows his anti-British inclinations. Appa Sahib could 
not receive shelter in any part of India and had come 
to Jodhpur after his wanderings of about 10 years. The 
British Government was very keen to arrest him. It must 
be said to the credit of Man Singh that he refused point 
blank to hand Appa Sahib over to the British even when 
they threatened him openly and Appa Sahib lived in Maha 


$ Appa Sahib (Madhu Raj Dov) ascended throne of Nagpur after 
the death of Parsoji. Ho entered into a treaty aIJianco with the British 
in 1817 but his help to the Poahwa against the British was responsible for 
military action, taken against him by the Britisli and he had to surrender 
a major portion of his kingdom to the British. He was suspected of in¬ 
trigue against the British and was arrested. He anyhow escaped, and 
having failed in his efforts to reoccupy Nagpur, came to Jodhpur and 
sought Man Singh’s shelter. (Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. 18, pages 
307-8; Veer Vinod, Vol. 1). 

f Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. 18, page 307-8; Prayag Dutt Shukla, 
Madhya Pradosh-ka-Itihas and Nagpur-ks-Bhonale ; Ojha, Udaipur Raj- 
ka-Itihas, Voh 2, page 1083. 

{ A poem composed by Man Singh. 
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Mandir at Jodhpur till his death§. This attitude of Man 
Singh infuriated the British Government and he was to 
bear the brunt of British force soon. 

Hostile attitude of the British. 

‘Tn 1827 scmic of the nobles again rebelled and, putting 
the pretender, Dhonkal Singh, at their liead, collected a 
considerable body of men in Jaipur territory and prepared 
to invade Jodhpur. On this, Man Singh urged upon the 
British Government that the time had arrived when he was 
entitled to the aid of their troops to support him on the 
gaddi, and that the attack by which he was threatened was 
not an internal insurrection but a foreign invasion emanating 
from and supported by JaipurV'- The reply which Man 
Singh received clearly indicated that the British Govern¬ 
ment was extremely displeased with him and their attitude 
was that of hostility and not of friendship. It was a censor 
note on the behaviour, policy and administrative ability of 
Man Singh. The text of the reply ran, “If insurrection 
should be so general as to indicate the desire of chiefs and 
subjects for the downfall of the prince, there does not exist 
any reason for our forcing on the State of Jodhpur a 
sovereign whose conduct has totally deprived him of the 
support and allegiance of his people. Against unjust 
usurpation, or against wanton but too powerful rebellion, 
the princes of protected states may fairly perhaps call on us 
for assistance but not against universal disaffection and 
insurrection, caused by their own injustice, incapacity and 
misrule. Princes are expected to have the power of 
controlling their own subjects, and if they drive them into 


§ Jodhpur liaj-ki-Khyat, Vol. TV, paj?o 104; Prayag Dutt Shukla, 
'Madhya Pradesh-ka*Ttihas and Nogpur-ke-Bhonslo, page 172; Veer Viixod, 
Vol. 2, page 896. 

Rajputona Gazetteer, Vol. Ill*A, pftgo 72, 
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rebellion, they must take the consequences”$. It is, how¬ 
ever, true that the British addressed stron.^ remonstrances 
to the ruler of Jaipur for having allowed an armed 
confederacy to be formed against Jodhpur within its territory 
and Dhonkal Singh was required to withdraw from the 
confederacy, and the nobles settled their differences among 
themselves. The rulers of the neighbouring states were 
asked not to allow Dhonkal Singh to enter their statesf- 

Man Singh refuses to attend the Ajmer Durbar. 

In 1831 Lord William Bentinck came to Ajmer and 
he invited the ruling princes of Rajputana to come to Ajmer 
and attend his Durbar. The Durbar was attended by the 
rulers of Udaipur, Jaipur, Bharatpur, Kotah, Bundi etc. but 
Man Singh had the courage to absent himself. Man Singh’s 
refusal to attend the Durbar infuriated the British Governr 
ment but no open indication of this resentment was made'|. 
But the incident won for Man Singh unheard of applause 
from the bards who considered it an achievement of a very 
great national importance. The Bardic poems go to reveal 
that the refusal of Man Singh to attend the Ajmer Durbar 
meant a sort of assertion for independence and the popular 
interpretation to this affair made Man Singh appear a 
national hero||. The praise, lavished by the bards on Man 
Singh for this act of boldness, may not be of much use to 
sober history but it undoubtedly points out the anti-British 
trend of the public opinion and the contempt in which the 
British were being held by the people. 

$ Rajputana Gazetteer, Vol. Ill-A, page 72. 

t Dayal Das-ki-Khyat, Vol. II, Folio 114. 

J 'iTodhpur Raj-ki-Khyat, Vol. IV, pages 108*^. 

II Bardic poems by Chainji of Farloo. 
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Charge sheet prepared hy the British against Man Singh, 

The accumulated effect of all these anti-British activi¬ 
ties of Man Singh was that the British Government started 
contemplating military action to be taken against Man Singh, 
In a despatch of May 15, 1834, C.E. Trevelyan, Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of India communicated to the 
A.G.G., the views of the Government regarding its relation¬ 
ship with Jodhpur. According to him the British supremacy 
had been insulted a number of times by the Jodhpur State§. 
Maharaja Man Singh had attacked three weaker States 
Jaisalmer, Kishengarh and Sirohi and when asked by 
British Government, the Maharaja said that he had to 
obtain redress to certain grievances from these states^. This 
plea of the Maharaja was considered by Mr. Trevelyan as 
a lame excuse because in accordance with the terms of the 
treaty, the Maharaja ought to have applied to the British 
Government to procure redress for him, if he had been 
wronged by any of his neighbours. He had no right to seek 
redress himselff. By not even informing the British Govern¬ 
ment of his intentions of attacking the neighbouring states, 
he rendered himself insensible to the treaty obligations$. 
Secondly, Mr. Trevelyan wrote that the relation between 
the British Government and Man Singh deteriorated over 
the question of Thugs*. In order to check the Thug menance 
the British Government made Saugar the Headquarters of 
the organisation to deal with the Thugs all over India and 
regular parties were sent out to chase and destroy themj. 

§ File No. 5—.Jodhpur, Vol. I, 1834, Residency Records, National 
Archives, New Delhi. 

If File No. ry —Jodhpur, Vol. I, 1834, RD3id0ncy Records, National 
Archives, New Delhi. 

t Ibid. 

$ Ibid. 

* File No. 5—Jodhpur, Vol. I, 1834, Residency Records, National 
Archives, New Delhi. 

(Ibid. 
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The Thugs then began to find shelter in the outlying areas 
and one such party located a gang of Thugs at the village 
Alaniyas near Ajmer. But the Thakur of that village not 
only refused to comply with the request of the British 
Government but even insulted the party||. Mr. Trevelyan 
further pointed out that the local authorities of Sambhar 
(then under Jodhpur) also refused to hand over the Thugs, 
and Man Singh after a short period publicly conferred a 
‘Khillat’ on the Amil of Sambhar§. According to 
Mr. Trevelyan, another freebooter Apji took shelter in 
Ghanarao (in the Jodhpur State) and was located by Captain 
Boorthhock^. A letter was sent by the Governor-General 
from Ajmer to Man Singh asking him to direct the Thakur 
of Ghanarao to secure the outlaw, but the Thakur allowed 
the outlaw to escapef. When the British Government -asked 
Man Singh to punish the Thakur, he wrote that he had 
confiscated the jagir of the Thakur, but on Col. Spir’s 
enquiry it was found to be false$. When further pressed 
by the British Government, Man Singh in his two letters 
dated the 19th December, 1833 and the 2nd January, 1834 
said that he had the right to afford shelter to refugees. If 
it was so, the whole plan against the Thugs, according to 
Mr. Trevelyan, was to failt. It was further pointed out 
that shortly after, the house of Dr. Mottley, Civil Surgeon 
of Ajmer was attacked one night and looted; Dr. Mottley, 
however, escaped. The looters were recognised, next day 


|j File No. 5—Jodhpur, Vol. T, 
Archives, New Dellii. 

S Ibid. 

TI Ibid, 
t Ibid. 

$ Ibid, 
t Itid, 


1834, Residency Records, National 
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by investigation, to be the residents of Jodhpur. Wheft 
Man Singh was addressed, he disowned the offenders, being 
his subjectsll. 

Mr. Trevelyan further added that in accordance with 
Article 8 of the Treaty, Man Singh was asked to furnish an 
Auxiliary force, to put down ‘Parkar Freebooters’. First 
he delayed in doing so, and when he did supply a force, it 
was found on an attack upon the freebooters that the free¬ 
booters were on good terms with his force as they took 
shelter in the Jodhpur Legion, when pressed hard’*. 
Similarly, the contingent of 1500 supplied by Jodhpur against 
the Shekhawati freebooters to the British Government was 
found to be deficient in men and material§. 

The last but not the least important charge against 
Man Singh was that he insulted the Governor-General, by 
not sending a reply to him of his letter of admonition re¬ 
garding Man Singh’s line of conduct in fulfilling the treaty 
to-bligations^^. He merely offered different excuses for the 
-delay and allowed a year to pass. It was later suspected 
that he. objected to the 'revised form of address to the 
Governor-General’t. 

The above complaints against Man Singh clearly 
reveal that the resentment, shown by the British Govern¬ 
ment, over the anti-British activities of Man Singh, was 
mainly due to Man Singh’s reluctance to abide by the 
restrictions imposed upon him and honour the terms of a 
treaty, signed by his son at a time when he was absolutely 
helpless. 


II File No. 5—.Jodhpur, Vol. I, 3834, Kesidenoy Records, Na;fciorial 
Archives, New Delhi. 

♦ Ibid. 
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Action suggested against Man Singh. 

Mr. Trevelyan in his despatch of May 15, 1834, 
observed that a war was necessary because there was every 
possibility of an example being set for others$. He also 
pointed out that the Governor-General wanted peaceful 
methods to be tried first and hence a letter of instructions 
was sent to the A.G.G. to find a solution by peaceful 
methods:!:. Maharaja Man Singh was to be asked and even 
threatened, if necessary, to pay damages to the three states 
and to Dr. Mottley||. As regards the Thugs, cither he was 
to accept the plan of the British Government or he was to 
suggest some other plan of his own*. According to the 
instructions of the Governor-General, the A.G.G. was to 
prepare a list of complaints, which were to be presented to 
the Maharaja as a basis of an ultimatum, if he refused to 
accept British Government’s demands§. 

Ultimatum sent to Man Singh, 

On the 14th August a document was submitted to 
Man Singh, in which all the previous topics were narrated 
and responsibility was put on him^. Not merely satisfied 
with this, the Governor-General, conscious of the fact that 
The character and disposition of Man Singh afford but little 
hope that he will yield without compulsory measures’, 
ordered the A.G.G. to keep his troops ready to march down 
upon Jodhpurf. When the troops were ready to march 

S> File No. 5—.Jodhpur, Vol. I, 1834, Besidt'ncy Records, National 
Archives, New Delhi. 
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down upon Jodhpur from Ajmer, another ultimatum was 
to be sent to Man Singh with two additional demands viz., 
(1) that he will defray all expenses incurred in assembling 
the troops, (2) that in pursuance of the 8th article of the 
treaty, he shall furnish 1500 soldicrs$. A time of 48 hours 
was to be given to liim, and if he did not accept the terms, 
he would have to abdicatej. On 9th September, 1834, the 
A.G.G. wrote to the Government of India that his negotia¬ 
tions had failed and a military action was, therefore, 
necessary y. 

But the Khyat of Jodhpur does not make a mention^ of 
any such military action. According to it, the Jqdhpur 
court had not been replying to the letters of the British 
Government for a long time and the Political Agent was, 
therefore, awfully infuriated. With a view to pacify the. 
Political Agent, the Maharaja sent Singhvi Fouj Raj, 
Bhandari Laxmi Chand, Joshi Sambhu Dutt, Singhvi Kushal 
Raj and Dhandal Kesar on September 16, 1834 to Ajmer. 
Thakur Ranjit Singh of Kuchaman also proceeded to Ajmer 
under instructions from Man Singh. The Khyat further 
points out that all these persons were told by the Agent 
that the Maharaja of Jodhpur has annoyed the Government 
of India by not attending the Ajmer Durbar, not replying 
to the letters of the Agent, giving shelter to Appa Sahib 
of Nagpur etc. They tried their best to pacify the Agent 
and gave him a definite assurance that such things will not 
be repeated in future. As regards the arrears of tribute 
apd the expenses concerning the army arrangements, they 
agreed to pay Rupees five lakhs and the income of Sambhar 
and Nava was to be collected by the British in future 

$ File No. n—Jodhpur, Vol. II, 1834, Residency Records, National 
Archives, Now Dollii. 

t Ibid. 

II Ibid. 
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in lieu for the above arrears. There is also a mention in 
the Khyat that Maharaja Man Singh was not happy over 
this settlement and when he came to know the full details, 
he did not relish them§. 

The letter of instructions from the Governor-General 
to the A.G.G. clearly reveals the apprehensions, the Govern¬ 
ment of India had, about the attitude of Man Singh in the 
event of a military action being taken against him and that is 
why military preparations were made. The expedition 
was averted partly because the Governor^General himself 
was in favour of peaceful methods, as pointed out in the 
letter of instructions and partly because Man Singh’s position 
was precarious due to internal anarchy and as such he was 
not in a position to put up a strong fight. But the settlement, 

. arrived at, was not to his liking and the attitude of hostility 
towards the British was in no way modified. 

Military action taken against Man Singh. 

In 1835 the Jodhpur Government was asked to make 
an annual payment of Rs. 1,15,000 towards the Jodhpur 
Legion (which was then raised) in lieu for the contingent 
of 1500 horsesTI and in 1839 a military expedition was under¬ 
taken against Man Singhf. The Military expedition had 
been taken as a result of certain very important considera¬ 
tions. The British Government had, however, put forward 
a plea justifying their action and Man Singh was accused of 
having failed to govern his State properly. According to 
them the mis-government of Man Singh, the ascendancy of 
the Pfaths, and the consequent disaffection and insurrection 


§ JTodhpur Raj-ki-Khyat, Vol. IV, pages 111-112. 

H I^ftjputana Gazetteer, Vol. TTT-A, page 72 ; Jodhpur Roj-ki-Ithyat, 
Vol. IV, pftge ]13;Ojha, Sirolii Raj-ka-Itihas, pages 56-57. 

t RajpiitAna Gazetteer, Vol, III-A, page 72; Jodhpur Raj-ki-Khyat, 
Vol. IV, pages 116-118. 
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reached such a pitch that the British Government was 
compelled to interfcre$. There cannot, however, be any 
denying of the fact that there was some dissatisfaction in 
Jodhpur against the merciless torture meted out by 
Man Singh to liis opponents, and the high-handedness of the 
Naths. It is also true that a number of jagirdars had 
approached the Political Agent at Ajmer to intervene. 
But as a inatter of fact all these considerations go to consti¬ 
tute the occasion rather than the cause of the military 
action, taken against the Maharaja. Really speaking, the 
British officers were chafing under the insult, meted out 
to them so many times by Man Singh and they felt as if all 
the remonstrances and serious admonitions, constantly and 
persistently urged on the court of Jodhpur were cast aside. 
Man Singh’s refusal to attend the Ajmer Durbar, the as¬ 
sertion of his right to give protection to refugees, the shelter 
given by him to Appa Sahib, the indifference with which he 
kept mum over letters of serious admonition, the resentment 
shown by him over the settlement of 1834 and the unusual 
delay made by him, in the payment of tribute to the 
Company were the real factors, responsible for the hostility 
of the Brit’sh towards the Jodhpur Durbar. His refusal* 
to take action against the anti-British Jagirdars of Malani, 
who had all along been striving after the maintenance of 
their independent status, further irritated the British, who 
interpreted this reluctance on the part of the Jodhpur 
ruler, in the light of past experience, as an act of extreme 
disloyalty. To add fuel to fire, Man Singh did not give any 
assistance to the British later on even when they sent their 
own army against the anti-British jagirdars of Malanif. 

$ Rajputana Gazeltoor, Vol. Ill-A, prigo 72. 

* Ojha, Jodhpur Raj-ka-Ttihas, pago 851 . 

t Major Malcom’s Report; History of Jodhpur, Vol. II, page 861; 
Ojha is not inclined to believe Jodljpur Raj-ki-Khyat, according to which 
help was given. 
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Above all, Man Singh went one step further to annoy 
the British by putting forth a claim over the Malani Pargana, 
when it had been occupied by the Britishll. 

The British Political Agent, Colonel Sutherland, 
issued a general circular and made a declaration that since 
Maharaja Man Singh has failed to look after the affairs of the 
State properly and since there had been so much of dissatis¬ 
faction against him in Marwar, ho was coming to Jodhpur 
with a view to make suitable arrangements concerning 
public administration in the interest of the people. He also 
made it clear that it will be a war between Man Singh and 
the British and the subjects and citizens of the State will 
not be harmed in any way*. 

Colonel Sutherland, it seems, also tried to sound the 
jagirdars of Jodhpur and he asked one Shakti Dan Bhati, 
who was the leader of the chiefs belonging to the anti-Man 
Singh group, as to what would be the attitude of the 
, Jagirdars in case a war is declared against Man Singh. The 
reply, which Shakti Dan gave, clearly shows that though 
they all wanted certain reforms to be introduced and their 
jagirs to be restored, they were not in favour of any harm 
being done to Man Singh and he declared in a bold and 
emphatic tone that in the event of a war between the 
British and Man Singh, they will side with Man Singh and 
not with the British^. It proves beyond any doubt that 
even the anti-Man Singh jagirdars, who had approached the 
Agent to intervene, were not in favour of any military 
action, to be taken against him and their loyalty towards 
•their chief remained untarnished. 

II Major Malcom’s Report of 1849; Rojputnna Gazottcor, Vol. 2, pages 
266-267. 

* Veer Vinod, Vol. 2, pages 871-872. 

J Marwar-ka-Itibas, by Ron, Vol. II, page 432; Jodhpur Raj-ki-Khyat, 
Vol. rV, page 120; Ojha, Jodhpur Raj-ka-Itihas, Vol, IV, page 868, 
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There is another evidence to prove that tihe mlMtafy 
action was taken not with a view either to introduce re¬ 
forms in Marwar or to regularize the payment of tribute but 
to re-establish the British prestige and, if possible, to 
annihilate completely the power of Man Singh. When 
Man Singh came to know of this expedition, he wrote a 
letter to the British Agent on the 8th August, 1839 explain¬ 
ing the entire position and giving a definite assurance that 
he is favourably inclined towards the British. He even 
went to the extent of saying that he is prepared to lay 
down the reins of the Government, if the British so deaire. 
He tried to remove the misunderstanding and misconcep¬ 
tions. He pointed out that the jagirdars had made it 
impossible for him to introduce the desired reforms and 
pay the tribute regularly. In the end he repeated that 
there was no necessity of an expedition to be taken against 
him, since he himself was prepared to hand over his State 
to the British*. Even such a mild letter did not satisfy 
Colonel Sutherland and he invaded the Jodhpur State from 
three sides. 

The circumstances of the case reveal that the 
were very eager to make the ruler and the people of Marwar 
feel the weight of British arms. They, perhaps, believed in 
a display of their military strength. The Maharaja was too 
shrewd to fall in their trap. He agreed to whatever 
reasonable or unreasonable terms were proposed by Colonel 
Sutherland. He handed over the Jodhpur fort. He agreed 
to allow the British troops to be stationed in the fort and 
even tolerated the appointment at his capital of a British 
Agent and whatever terms. Colonel Sutherland imposed upon 
him. He knew that his own house was not in order, there 

♦ Ojha, Jodhpur Kaj-ka-Itihas, Vol. IT, pag;e 859, fbofSiot0 on 
page '859 gives further details about the letter. 
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was divisiQP in his camp and Marwar was on the verge of 
an anarchy. The only alternative open to him was to save 
what little, he possibly could under the prevailing circum¬ 
stances, and, try for the rest later on. The terms of the 
agi^ement, signed between Man Singh and Colonel 
Sutherland, show the miserable plight to which Man Singh 
had been reduced. According to the agreement, all rules 
and regulations were to be framed by a council consisting 
of the Maharaja, Colonel Sutherland, Sardars of Marwar, 
QiRcials, Khavas, Paswans etc. and they were to be executed 
by the Political Agent and the officials of the Maharaja in 
consultation with him. Though the Jodhpur fort did not 
contain barracks fit to be used by the army, the Maharaja 
had to agree to allow the Jodhpur fort to be used as a 
military station for the British. There was, however, a 
specific clause stating that tyranny or oppression shall not 
be suffered towards any person; no interference shall be 
exercised in regard to the six sects of religionists; and there 
shall be no destruction of life among the animals held 
sacred in Marwar^j. This engagement was a personal one 
and ceased with Man Singh’s death on September 1843§. 

The subsequent correspondence, conducted between 
the Maharaja and Ludlow, the British Political Agent, 
posted at Jodhpur, reveals that the arrangements, evolved 
under the above agreement, did not function smoothly and 
ended ultimately in a complete break-down. 

Resident's resentment over Man Singh's attitude of 
non-cooperation. 

It was only with a heavy heart that Man Singh had 
agreed to allow Colonel Sutherland to have his way and 

^ Jodhpur Raj-ki-Khyat, Vol. IV, pago.s 12U-28 ; Veer Vinod, Vol. 2, 
pages 871-72, and 876-78. Treaties, Engagements and San'ads, Vol. Ill, 
pages 116 and 135-37. 

§ Ibid. 
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impose upon him an agreement, which signified a complete 
surrender on the part of the Jodhpur Durbar. That this 
surrender was not approved by Man Singh’s officials is an 
established fact of history. Man Singh’s Kiledar Madho 
Singh, refused to vacate the Jodhpur fort and the Jodhpur 
Durbar had to prevail upon him by personally going to the 
fort$ and persuading his followers to hand the fort over to 
the Britishf. So great was the popular resentment, shown 
over the surrender made by Man Singh that Rathore Bhimji 
even tried to attack Ludlow, when he was entering the 
fort and actually succeeded in wounding him|L 

Man Singh, too, took this defeat to his heart and 
started defying British orders immediately after it. The 
various kharitas, addressed to Maharaja Man Singh by 
Ludlow, the British Political Agent, go to reveal that 
Man Singh never paid any heed to the instructions, com¬ 
municated to him by the British and his officials never 
cooperated with the Resident. In his letter of June 12, 1840, 
Ludlow pointed cut to Man Singh that it was not proper on 
his part to have allowed Jasrup and Rawat Mai (Nath 
Sadhus), who were being supposed to have been interfering 
in the internal affairs of the State and poisoning the ears of 
Man Singh against the British Government, to come to 
Jodhpur. They had been asked by the British Government 
to go out of the skirts of Marwar, but Man Singh’s encourage¬ 
ment made the above mentioned Sadhus to visit Jodhpur 
regularly. The letter shows that even Man Singh was 
suspected of having helped these Sadhus. The threatening 
tone of the letter reveals that the Resident did not feel 


$ Ojha, Jodhpur Raj-kii-ltihas, Vol. Ill, page 801. 
t Ibid. 

11 Ojha, Jodhpur Ra;-ka-liih«;s, Vol II, page 801. 
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inclined to pay any visit to the fort, under those circum¬ 
stances, and was not prepared even to allow Man Singh’s 
Vakeel to live in his camp at Sur Sagar. Ludlow further 
pointed out to Man Singh that if his anti-British attitude 
remained unchanged, some drastic action would have to 
be taken against himj. 

Ludlow further added, in his letter of June 21, 1840, 
that the case of Jasrup and the defiance, shown by the 
Jodhpur court, had been referred by the A.G.G. to the 
Governor-General of India^. Through his Kharita of July 6, 

1840, he strongly protested against the interference of 
the Naths in State-affairs and their influence over Man 
Singh. He even objected to the apathetic indifference shown 
by the Maharaja and referred to various irregularities such 
as the replacement of corrupt officers with another set of 
corrupt hands, the reluctance of the jagirdars to send armed 
contingents to the protecting power, irregular payment of 
salaries to the guards, delay in Jogeshwar’s case, non-com¬ 
pliance of the instruction from the British Government, and 
undue delay in taking action against persons who were 
instrumental in bringing about the death of three soldiers 
belonging to the British troops§. These threats show the 
extent to which the British Agent was interfering in the 
affairs of the State and also the reluctance of the Maharaja 
to comply with his instructions. 

The British Agent further insisted (through his letter 
of December 27, 1840), upon the maintenance of accounts- 
in a proper way with special reference to the details of 
receipt and expenditure. Referring to various clauses of 

t Ludlow’g Kharita of 12-6-1840, Bahi No. 13, pages 423, Dastari 
Records, Jodhpur. 

^ Ludlow’s Kharita of 21-6-1840, Bahi No. 13, pages 423, Dastari 
Records, Jodhpur. 

§ Ludlow’s Kharita of 9.7-1840, Balii No. 13, pages 423-24, Dastari 
BeoordSf Jodhpur, 



the.agrecinent,, he strongly .protested-agacnst^the freqpent 
approaches being made by the Naths, to Man .Singh^, the^ 
irregularities of thc .Thakurs of Pokarap; and Asop and -alsO' 
the unusupd delay, in recovering,, the debt, .advanced'tp. 
Meetha Lal$. The mjnute detA'Usjcf g^dnainistralion to whiq^ 
a reference had been made in this letter., go ^^to^ .reveal^, 
over enthusiasm of the Resident to interfere in the internal 
administration 6f the State. ^ ' ‘ - 

' I,-,.. *. '-.r ‘ » ' '/•' 

Ludlow, then, remonstrated against ..tj^e ...aritvah 
of jasriip and Li^'Xmi Nath at, Nanav^da. ,with .a^ band^ p^^SO/ 
persons and their visit to the Thakur^ of Ppkarapf.. Thia^ 
kind of movement made him:. susppct.thc.Maharaja .tp* he in' 
league, with these people* and bis reference,to the displeasure 
pf .the. A.G.G, over the ,stAte gi .affairs confirms'thg view 
that Man Singh was being suspected of having^^ncouraged^ 
the antLBritish^ elements in M^r-wan 

’ The resident conveyed his displeasure over the state 
of affairs in Jodhpur by refusing to cbme to the fort so long; 
as'the State administration remained In the hands of thei 
Naths. He further insisted upon the admiriistration to be' 
handed over to the Karundasil. lie also pointed out that* 
the existing affairs could not be tolerated any longer and‘ 
the Maharaja alcne would be responsible for the consequen¬ 
ces of such an unreasonable attitude towards the British 
Authorities^. The resentment of the British seems to‘ have 
reached its culmination by the 17th January, 1841-when the 
Resident insisted upon the Maharaja to have a new religibus 

% Ludlow’j? Kharitn of 27-12-1840, Bahi No. 1.*!, .panels ' 424-425, 
Dastari Records, Jodhpur. 

f Ludlow’s Kharita of 26-12-1840, Bahi No. 13,. pages 425-26, Dastari 
Records, Jodhpur. , 

(I Ludlow’s Kharita of 7-1-18.41, Bahi* No. 13,. page 426, Pastari 
Records, Jodhpur. , > , . 

; J I^udlpw’8 Kharita. of 6th of the dark-half of Magh V;S. 1«9T, JBahi 
No, l3, page,3 426-427, liaetari Records, Jo lpv,r. t ^ 
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direcioir • plade of Uakshml Math and told him r^ot to 
f)roceed beyoiid^‘Banad*}/‘The Resident‘ dmphssised on 
ifanuary 18, 1841 thal: ' the Maharaja ^culd’disassociate 
himscli 'compfetefly from' Lakshnii T^ath' and pointed out 
that oven the'A.G.G/did not approve of Tiis intimacy With 
the Nath Sadhtis§. ^ ‘ 

The fury the firiti’sh poyprruineht w.?^ furthep, reveal- 
ed 6h "March ^, 48^^ v/hen the flesident drew the. atte^tiop 
of "^he Maharaja to the csse'.of certain Marwaris, who .h^ 
been imprisoned:* Tie stated'that ,th^ Vakpol did, not care to 
details,of the case alid, di^hted to .takp action-Wiijhout 
Man S*ihg|a^s order,« The,,cj{ti'tude . of, ‘ Singh,an^^ iris 

Vakeel werh considered highly-'ohjoctionable and,, it . was 
fu^her pointeKout'th.at the A.C^.G. wa^ not likely to.approye 
bf'such a^tivitiesf. The Resident seeips "to ♦have ,.been 
completely “upsef;4;)y the l^ck of cooperation, shown hy'”f^ 
Makiraja and his officials/ On Apjil 16, 1841 he expressed 
the necessity of appointing a Naib. Vakepl with necessary 
Staff, cohsisfing of reliable Mussaddis and Harkaras$. . 

^ Break-Down, . ' • 

The situation further deteribrated When Man Slngh*^ 
reply, Supporting the Naths, was cohs'dcred by the. British 
highly objectionable and the, Resident found fault with the 
Maharaja and’his Diwah, who vjfere not complying with his 
6rdersi11. He even threatened Man Singh that a report will 

^ Ludlow’s Kharita of 17-1-41, Bahi No. 13, page 427, Daitari 
Records, 1841. 

Ludlow’siKharha of.l8:i^4l, B^ii Ko. 13, page 427, Dastan Records, 
’Jodhpur. 

t Ludlow’s Kharita of 30-3-1841, Bahi No. 13, pages 427-28, Daatari 
Records, Jodhpur. 

; Ludlow’s Kharita of 16-4-1844, Bahi No.'13, pages 427-28, Dastari 
Records, Jodhpur. 

, ^ , I^ Li^dlow’s^ .Kharita; of 2Q,;4^1841, Bahi page . 430, Da*tftrj 

Records, Jodhpur, 
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have to be made to the A.G.G. against himj. So annoyed 
the Resident seemed to have been that he refused to go to 
Maha Mandir even on being invited by Man Singhlf. He 
further told the Maharaja that the clerks of the State get 
bonds executed on behalf of the jagirdars in such a manner 
that it becomes difficult to punish or imprison them. These 
threats and remonstrations did not have any influence over 
Man Singh and he maintained an attitude of supreme 
indifference towards the British authorities. Colonel 
Sutherland himself paid a visit to Jodhpur and tried to 
prevail upon the Maharaja but the situation remained 
unchanged. The main problem was connected with the 
Naths whom the Maharaja respected and against whom, 
he was not prepared to take any action. The final break¬ 
down was staged when Ludlow got two Nath Sadhus 
arrested with the help of British troops and sent them to 
Ajmer§. The Maharaja felt very much infuriated and 
wanted to lodge a protest against this action of the Resident, 
but, oh being prevailed upon by his officers, gave up the 
idea and ceased to take any interest in the affairs of the 
Governmentf. He was even prepared to put up a fight and 
asked Jodha Pratap Singh to proceed to Ajmer and get the 
Sadhus released. His chiefs and ministers persuaded him 
to refrain from taking any drastic action and ultimately he 
got disgusted and became a Sanyasi. In this condition of 
remorse and disgust, Man Singh expired on 4th 
September, 1843. 


J Ludlow’s Kharita of 20-4-1841, Bahi No. 13, page 430, Dastari 
Records, Jodhpur. 

^ Ludlow’s Kharita of 4-1-1811. 

§ Jodhpur Raj-ki-Khyat, Vol. 4, pages 213-14; Veer Vinod, Vol. 2, pages 
873-4. 

t Jodhpur Rai-ki-Khyat, Vol. IV, page? 213-214; Veer Vinod, pages 
873*874. 



Conclusions. 

Thus disappeared a Rajput Veteran, being torn up by 
his own mental conflict and the pangs of self-mortifica¬ 
tion. The glowing tributes, paid to his intellect, penetrating 
glance, intelligence, courage, audacity and achievements in 
the field of art and architecture go to testify that he was 
gifted with a rare combination of virtues, rarely to be found 
in the princely order of those days. Besides being a very 
great patron of art and architecture, Man Singh left behind 
a very rich legacy in the form of important poetical works 
and treatises on topics of religious and social importance; 

The charges of cruelty deception, and duplicity, so 
frequently levelled against him, only show that the persons, 
with whom he had to deal, forced him, through their 
intrigues and machinations, to adopt these unfair means. 
It was a continuous struggle for existence and if he had 
not devoured his enemies, they might have devoured him. 
It is, however, true that he could not rise above, the 
intriguing influence of his age and the means adopted by 
him to steer a course through the stormy waves of 
viciSjgitudes were in no way better than those which had been 
adopted against him. 

He fought against the British a life long struggle-and 
always resisted their interference in his state affairs. Being 
engaged in a life and death struggle with his own chiefs and 
the centrifugal tendencies in his state, he could not put up 
a strong fight against the British and was forced in the end 
to make a surrender. But up to the last moment he main¬ 
tained his own against them and never allowed them to have, 
their way. If his chiefs had stood at his hack and th^^ 
circumstances had been a bit favourable,> he would have 
played more glorious a. role. At a time when the proudest 
princes of Rajasthan were lying low and cringing at the feet 
of -the British Agents, Man Singh alone had the courage, tp 
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kick their offer for a subsidiary alliance in 1804, give shelter 
vo anti-British Holker and Appa Sahib of Nagpur arid refuse 
to attend the Ajmer Durbar. Even after the complete 
fpllap^& of his ascendancy, he resisted the British efforts-to 
control- the affairs of his state and in the evening of his life 
preferred the solitary life of a recluse to the disgraceful role 
of a puppet prince incapable of maintaining his own agaih^ 
foreign enemies'. He, too, could have surrendered his 
entire, state administration to the British care arid led 4' life 
of voluptuous ease as most of-his con‘temporcii*ies %e^e doing 
-but ills conscience did not allow him >to play .a second fiddle. 

It is very difficult and dangerous to correct the verdict 
pf history but in the case of Man Singh the muse of hi'stoary 
gave his verdict under the influence of a iforeign rule. H>is 
anti-British inclinations and national aspirations could iiot 
be correctly evaluated by the court historians,' and 
a thorough review in the light of his anti British activities 
has now become an absolute necessity. His struggle, was, 
in the first place, against the forces of feudal anarchy which 
had made the rulers of Rajasthan absolutely impotent. The 
tyranny and merciless torture, he meted out to the Jagirdafs 
of Jodhpur, was perhaps a cruel necessity. His anti-Briti^ 
attitude was formulated by his national inclinations. His 
infatuation for the Naths, too, deserve a re-enquiry becaiise 
it was based upon his deep rooted religious consciousness.alod 
a pledge which he had given long before he became the; ruler 
of Jodhpur. 

While admitting that it was undesirable on the pairt 
of’Man Singh to allow the Naths to have so great an ascend¬ 
ancy over the state affairs, it cannot, however, be suggested 
that his stand against the British on the point of tUrrlirig 
the Naths out of Jodhpur and appointing somebody elSfe * as 
his religbus director was unwise.- He resisted * the 
British encroachment upon his personal liberty and wben 
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he found that he had become so weak what tne British troops 
could come to Jodhpur and arrest his religious directors, he 
considered it disgraceful to continue as a ruler and turned 
into a Sanyasi. That Man Singh had serious shortcomings, 
and had uUitnately failed in his struggle against the British 
is a historical fact but his national aspirations and his 
audacity to resist the British penetration perhaps,represent 
a gi'eater truth. 

The undue interference in the internal affairs of the 
State by the British reveals their hostile, attitude towards 
Maharaja Man Singh. They had their own apprehensions 
about his anti-British inclinations and they had no confi¬ 
dence in him. . They interfered so often not because there 
existed maladministration in Jodhpur but because Man 
^ingh was more or less, an eye-sore to them. Qreater 
m^lfidmini^tration,,inefficiency and corruption, prevailed iri, 
Jodhpur, in the,reign of his successor Maharaja Takhat,.- 
Sipgh, but, his loyalty to the British Agent.s had so pacified, 
them that the protecting power never thought it necessary 
to introduce reforms in Marwar. . 



APPENDIX D 

DOCUMENTS AND SUMMARY NOTES 

I 

EILE No. I—MUTINY VOL. IV 1857 GIVING 
TRANSLATION OF A PROCLAMATION ISSUED 
BY THE MUTINEERS FROM DELSA AND 
ADDRESSED TO THE PEOPLE OF 
MAR WAR AND ME WAR, DATED 
13th SEPTEMBER, 1857 

‘‘Rcsaldar Abdool Alii, Abbas Alii Khan, Shaikh 
Mahomed Bux, and subedars, jamadars, and Hindoo and 
Musalman sepoys send their compliments to all the chiefs, 
Thakurs, princes and others, professing Hindoo and 
Mohammedan Religion. Be it known to you all, that we 
for the sake of religion, leaving service, were proceeding 
from Deesa to Delhi. As men of religion, we request that 
you will give us some aid. We about 3000 men in all are 
ready to die for our religion, and the Sirdars in Meywar 
and Marwar are on our side. Those who will give us aid 
for the sake of religion, will gain a reward in the heavens, 
and the king will consider them faithful and will honour 
ihemr 


II 

COPY OF THE AJMER DECLARATION OF LAWRENCE 
ON THE AUWA THAKUR AFFAIRS 

Proclamation 

0 

Dated Ajmer 6th January^ 1858. 

The Thakoor of Awah, with other Thakoors of Mar- 
war, having rebelled against their Maharaja and taken into 
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service the mutineers of the Joudhpore Legion ?nd having 
opposed the British troops in the month of September last 
and caused the death of the late Political Agent, Captain 
M. Mason and of British soldiers, it is necessary that the 
British Government should visit the Thakoor of Awah and 
his confederates with condign punishment. A force has, 
therefore, been ordered to attack and destroy Awah. 

Notice is hereby given that any person or persons 
aiding or harbouring the Thakoor of Awah, or others in 
rebellion, will be dealt with as enemies of the British 
Government and its ally the Maharajah of Joudhpore. 

All who are taken as enemies in arms after this pro¬ 
clamation will be dealt with by Martial Law. 

Sd/- 

Brigadier-General, 
Commanding the forces and Officiating Agent 
to the Governor-General for the States of 

Rajpootana. 


Ill 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF A LETTER FROM RAWAT 
RANJIT SINGH OF DEO GARH (MEWAR) TO , 
MEHTA SHER SINGH, THE EX-MINISTER OF 
MEWAR STATE AT NEEMUCH, DATED THE 
13th DARK-HALF OF KARTIK, V.S. 1914. 

(After usual salutations and compliments from Rawat 
Rapjit Singh to Mehta Sher Singh, posted at Neemuch can¬ 
tonment^ the text read) I have already communicated to 
yQU a number of facts through my previous despatches. On 
the loth of the Dark-half of Kartik, the mutineers of Erin- 
pura, who had up-till now been staying at Auwa, have 
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marched towards the village Dudor. Quite a large number 
of Jagirdars belonging to Marwar are accompanying them. 
Samrathji is the fauj musahib of their army. They are 
in all 4000 persons. They are now thinking of proceeding 
towards Delhi with a view to obtain help from the King 
and then occupy Ajmer. Their real object is to create dis¬ 
turbance in Mewar and Marwar. The Chief of Auwa wrote, 
a letter to the Saloomber Rawat and this letter was being 
carried by the Agent of the Auwa Chief, accompanied by 
8 Sowars. At Kachhbaliya-Ri-Nal our Agents faced them. 
In the action that took place the Sowars were defeated and 
they took to their heels in the direction of Auwa. Two of 
them were, however, arrested. One of them was a Mhair 
who was handed over to the Tehsildar of Tatgarh and the 
other was a Goswami of Bheendar, who was searched. Cer¬ 
tain papers were recovered from him and these papers have 
already been sent to you which will apprise you and the 
authorities concerned of the real situation. The Kharita 
sent along with the letters will throw further light on the 
subject. These letters should be interpreted in their diffe¬ 
rent context. Samrathji had been making strenuous efforts 
for the last two years to bring about unity among the 
Jagirdars of Mewar and Marwar with a view to organize a 
conspiracy and raise the standard of rebellion against the 
British and both the princes (of Marwar and Mewar). We 
had not been able to procure any documentary evidence so 
far. Now the documentary evidence has been furnished 
and whatever necessary action you, in consultation with 
the Britrsh Agent and the Maharaja, deem proper to take 
may be contemplated. Because the notorious people will 
not abstain from notoriety, I think it proper to bring to yoi^r 
kind notice that the Maharaja should be apprised of the 
situation and the copies pf the letters enclosed herewith may 
very kindly be shown to His Highness. I have explained 
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the entire situation to you and the necessary action may 
very kindly be taken in the light of your own reactions or the 
matter may be dropped, if you like. We have received a 
Elharita of the 3rd Dark-half from the Political Agent, 
Udaipur conveying the news regarding the victory of the 
British, reoccupation of Delhi and punishment meted out 
to the mutineers. It was celebrated in perfect eclat. Please 
send a detailed reply. My services are at your disposal. 
Any service for me. Dated this 13th day of the Dark-half 
of Kartik, V.S. 1914. 

(The marginal space of the letter bears the signa¬ 
tures of Rawat Ranjit Singh along with the usual compli¬ 
ments and a personal request concerning the necessary 
action to be taken against the mutineers). 

N.B .—A copy of this document was sent to me by 
Shri Nathu Lai Vyas who is in possession of the original. 


r-- , IV ' 

CORRESPONDENCE INTERCEPTED BY 
CAPT. SHOWERS 

(On 25th March, 1858, Capt. Showers—Officiating 
Political Agent, Mewar submitted a secret report No. 90 of 
1858 to the A.G.G. Lawrence saying that the Rawat 
of Saloomber is seriously involved in a conspiracy 
with the Thakur of Auwa and also the enemies 
of the British Government and attached with his 
report, letters which were intercepted by him. He also 
mentioned in his report that there were “suspicious circum¬ 
stances under which a party of irregular cavalry had 
arrived at Saloomber and that Capt. Showers had asked 
Kesari Singh—the Rawat of Saloomber to detain them, but 
the Rawaf neither complied with his instructions, nor 
endorsed his letter direct and allowed the party to escape). 
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I. The first intercepted letter bearing the date lOtti 
October, 1857 from Khushal Singh of !Auwa to Rao Kfesari 
Singh of Saloomber reads as follows— 

‘T have received your letter.I will soon be 

in your quarter. You will know further particulars from 
Madho Singh’s letter”. 

II. From Samrath Singh, Madho bingn and Radha. 
Krishna to Rawat Kesari Singh of Saloomber. 

“On 8th October, 1857 we arrived at Auwa.. 

This Fouj (Mutineers) leaves this tomorrow for Delhi as 
a.;.Sawar came from Delhee inviting them imme¬ 
diately to repair to that place.The following 

chiefs of this country are about to proceed to Delhee. 
Should they meet the force from Delhee on the road, they 
will join and return to attack Ajmer. If not, they will go 
to Delhee and represent their case to the King. 

Thakoor Sheonath Singh of Asop. 

Thakoor Bishen Singh of Gular. 

Thakoor Ajeet Singh of Alaniyavas. 

Thakoor Jodh Singh of Banjwas. 

Thakoor Puhar Singh on the part of the Auwa Thakoor. 

Thakoor Chand Singh of Sinali. 

Thakoor Sukhat Singh of Sungara on the part of 
Saloomber”. 

“the above named chiefs are going from Marwar,..... 
your letter has been received by the Thakoor wherein you 
say that even if the Mutineers do not take hini with them, 
he should go and present the petition—draft of which you 
have sent—which we have here got translated into 
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Persian.the Auwa Thakoor.says he 

will be guided by your advice. 


From Date Extract 


III. 

Madho Singh and 10th October, “The Auwa Thakoor 


Radha Krishna of 1857. 
Saloomber to 
Sihal Chand Kam- 
dar of Kowaryea. 


leaves this for Saloomber; 
will stop for a night 
at Kowaryea. Hold 
supplies in readiness. 
He has about 100 follo¬ 
wers with him”. 


IV. 

Samrath Singh to 11th October, *T start for Delhi, The 


his nephew Koon- 1867. 
dun Singh and 
Kotharee Nath of 
Maneeawas. 


troops (Mutineers) leave 
this tonight—we will 
bring on a force of 
26000 men from Delhi. 
We will go direct to 
Ajmer—The King of 
Delhi has obtained a 
victory.” 


V. ^ 

Samrath Sin^ to 11th 
Jewanj ee Khawas 1857♦ 

. and Bhaw^ny 
Shankar Puncholee 
6rbm Auwa: 


October, “In my previous com¬ 
munication, I informed 
you that the troops 
(Mutineers) would halt 
here for ten days. This 
is not the case. They 
leave this tomorrow for 
Delhi.” 
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VI. (On 8th August 1858, Captain Showers, again 
submitted to the A.G.G. Lawrence, a letter written by 
Nawab Rehmat Ali Khan—one of the leaders of the rebels, 
to Kesari Singh of Saloomber. This letter came in posses¬ 
sion of Captain Showers through the courtesy of Mewar 
Durbar. The letter bears the date 26th July, 1858). 

“Your letter.has been received. 

Although it was my intention to have proceeded towards 
Decoan but I will, out of friendship to you, halt for four 
days at Bheelwara. It is therefore proper that you should 
on receipt of this join me at this place, that in concert with 
you measures may be adopted for the settlement of the 
affairs in Mewar. Make no delay in joining me. Khooshal 
Singh, Chief of Auwa, has joined our victorious army— 
invite this for your information—about 30000 are present— 
more will shortly follow”. 


V 

EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTERS WRITTEN TG 
THAKUR KUSHAL SINGH OF AUWA 
SECTION A 

(Apart from the letters intercepted by Captain 
Showers; certain letters were found by the Marwar Fouj 
on the ground, occupied by the rebel Thakur of Awah after 
his expulsion from the Kurmal Nal; these letters were sent 
by Captain Brooke, Officiating Political Agent, Jodhpur, to 
Lawrence, Officiating A.G.G., A^ide his letter No. 45, dated 
26th November, 1858. These letters do not clearly contain 
the name and address of the senders. They have been 
mutilated). 
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From 

Date 

Extracts 

Jodh Singh of 
Kotharia (Mewar) 

Approximately 
August, 1858. 

‘T have received your 
letter.” “If you could 
not stay (where you 

are).it will be 

much better if you try 
and get some mutineer 
sepoys and come here 
(Kotharia)”. 

Anonymous letter 
from Kotharia to 
Prithi Singh, bro¬ 
ther of Auwa 
Thakur. 


“A Hulkara has brought 
favourable news from 
the camp of mutineers. 
If you manage to join 
them with 400 or 500 
horses, it is much better. 
Send the Thakur with¬ 
out delay. The muti¬ 
neers have been joined 
by some 5 or 7 thousand 
fresh men, therefore, 
some measures should 
be soon taken by you”. 


SECTION B 


Extracts from letters sent by some rebellious friends 
of Thakur of Auwa to the Rawat of Saloomber. These 
letters were intercepted by the British Government. 

From 

Date 

Extracts 

Samudra Singh, 

Madho Singh, and 
Radha Krishana 
from Auwa. 

9 th October, “A camel rider has arrived 
1857. from Delhi; the news is 

that all the Europeans 
are killed and that we 
are to come quickly on 
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Front Date , Extracts 

which account we march 
tomorrow. Certain 
Sirdars are going to 
Delhi.... and have an 
interview with the 
King. The list of 
Sirdars going to Delhi 
includes the name of 
Sheonath Singh—Tha- 
kur of Asop”, 

‘‘Your letter has reached 
me.... I shall start 
from Auwa in the 
middle of the night to 
come to you... .1 have 
sent all the influential 
people with the force 
which has left Auwa*\ 

(The above intercepted letters were sent by the 
A.G.G. Lawrence to the Governor-General-in-Council on 
27th October, 1857). 


VI' ' 

EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN SECRET PROCEEDINGS. 
Foreign Secret Proceeding's 18 December, 1857, No, 202, 

Translation of a letter from Maharaja Tukht Singh 
of Maxwar to Colonel G. S. P. Lawrence, Officiating 
Governor-General’s Agent for the States of Rajpootana and 
received by the Political Agent, Rajpootana and Political 
Agent, Jodhpoor, on the 22nd of May, 1857. 


Thakur of Auwa to 10th October, 

Rawat of Saloom- 1857. 

her. 
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After C'dmplimebts, 

1 have just heard of the disturbances in the Hon’ble 
Company’s territories, and that certain rebels, have collected 
and raised, the standard of insurrection at Delhie. 

I am deeply grieved at this intelligence. The firm 
friendship that has always existed between the British 
power and this Government renders it imperative on mC 
to come forward with offers of aid to the utmost of mV 
means, without a moment’s delay after the receipt Of such' 
unhappy tidings. I, therefore, hasten to assure you that 
this State is heart and soul ready to give assistahce. YOu 
will not, I trust, hesitate to command me remembering that 
our interests are identical. 

(True Translation) 

Jodhpoor, Sd/- G. H. MONCK MASON, 

The 26th of May, 1857. Political Agent, Jodhpoor, 

N.B .—The letter of which the above is a translation 
was accompanied by a letter of similar purport addressed 
to me. 

G. H, MONCK MASON, 
Political Agent. 

VII 

EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN SECRET PROCEEDINGS* 

Translation of a letter addressed by Lieut. Monck 
Mason, Political Agent of Jodhpoor, to Maharaja Tukht 
Singh of Mar war on the 22nd of May, 1857, in reply to His 
Highness’ letter of the same date offering aid to the British 
Government in emergency (p. 233). 

After Compliments, 

I have received with great satisfaction your Highness’ 
letter which accompanied another addressed to the Officiat¬ 
ing Governor-GeneraFs Agent for the States of Rajpootana 



(a copy of which was furnished for my information) in 
which stating that you have heard of the insurrection in 
the Hon’ble Co.’s territory at Delhie and elsewhere, you 
heartily offer assistance to the utmost of your power. 

Although the British Government has always known 
the Ruler of Marwar to be a faithful Ally I assure your 
Highness that your offer of aid at this juncture, made of 
your own accord, with much foresight, without irritation, 
immediately the tidings of rebellion reached you, will be 
held as a more than ordinary act of friendship. The 
Supreme Government will be much pleased by and grateful 
for this offer of assistance. Your letter under acknowledge¬ 
ment which conveyed it will be forwarded by today’s post 
with an English report to the Officiating Governor-General’s 
Agent. 

I herewith send for your information an English noti¬ 
fication by the Assam Government and a newspaper both 
received today. You will gather from them that the 
Mutineers in our Army and the insurrection in our terri¬ 
tory, occurred in the Meerut and Delhie Districts, and that 
up to the present there are no tidings of disturbances at 
other places. One thing is certain however that from all 
quarters our European and Native Troops and auxiliaries 
from Gwalior and Rajwaras are conveying to oppose, 
apprehend and punish the insurgents. Troops are ready 
at Kumal, Meerut, Etawa, Agra and Gwalior, Bhurtpore, 
and other places, and it is hoped that the insurrection will 
be suppressed, but it is a critical time. 

The Lieutenant Governor of the N.W. Provinces has 
called upon the friends of the British Government to assist 
in acting against the insurgents and preventing their escape.. 
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I have today received from the Governor-Greneral's 
Agent requisitions which I take this opportunity to com¬ 
municate, trusting that as a friend you will comply as fully 
as possible with them. 

They are— " 

1. That a mounted post be established by you 
between Beawar and Palee. 

2. That a force consisting of Cavalry and Infantry 
be posted at some place on the frontier of Marwar as near 
as possible to Ajmer to act in case of emergency. 

3. That a force composed of quotas furnished by 
Thakoors or other Troops be stationed on the frontier near 
Beawar. 

In accordance with these requisitions I suggest that 
two or four Sowars be stationed every 10 miles between 
Beawar and PaleV with instructions to convey to Palee any 
letter; or carry out any order that they may receive from 
the authorities at Beawar, Ajmer or Nusseerabad and vice 
versa; also to protect if necessary any Europeans who may 
travel by that roqte. There will be no difficulty in arrang¬ 
ing such a post, as there must be Government Police 
Stations along the road, from which the Sowars can 
be detached. With reference to the second requisition viz. for 
Troops on the frontier near Ajmer, how fortunate it is 
that your Highness has a force in the field at Gular con¬ 
sisting of Artillery, Cavalry and Infantry and that the imme¬ 
diate object for which they were sent thither has been 
accomplished. 

That force can be posted at Alaneeawas or Ladpoorah, 
provided that your Highness will not suffer by such an 
arrangement. I do not know the strength of that force sent. 
I advise that as large a force as can be done quickly, without 
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any detriment to this State, be posted on the frontier. What¬ 
ever your Highness intend to do, let it be done quickly^.,ipr 
this, is the time to act. If the critical moments pass ass^istance 
will not be of much use. These requisitions be carried out, 
that I may report to the Governor-Generars Agent. I propose 
by today’s post to inform the Commissioner Ajmer and the 
Brigadier Commanding at Nusseerabad that Marwar troops 
will be assembled in that direction to aid the British Govern¬ 
ment and I beg that your Highness be placed to order 
Koosul Raj Singhee (the Commandant) to act^ uppn any 
instructions he may receive from those officers. .. ,, , 

In like manner with reference to the 3rd requisition, 
I hope that a force will be collected or located on the 
frontier near Beawar. 

That force can be composed of quotas furnished by 
the Chiefs of the Adjacent Provinces. 

(True Translation): . Vi i 
Sd/- G. H. Monck MasoUr 
Politico,! Agent at Jodhp^opr, 

(Tfue Copy) 

’ Sd/-A.G.S.J, Midmay. ‘ ' 

Assistant Agent Governor-^Generad, 


VIII ol 

EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN SECRET PROCEEDIIJGS. 
Foreign Secret Proceedings (18) December, 1857, Ifo'^SOS, 

t , , i -.. 

From \ 

Lieutenant G. H. Monck Mason, 

Political Agent Jodhpoor. 

To . 

Colonel G.S.P., Lawrence, 

Offg. Agent Governor-General fer the State ^of 
, ; Rajpootanav . . . 
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D/Jodhpoor, the 27th of May, 1857. 

"Sir, 

I have the honour to send a Translation of the letter 
firotn the Maharaja of Jodhpoor to my address, a copy of 
which was submitted yesterday to you with my letter 
' No. 250. 

"Jodhpoor Poll. Agency I have the honour to be & C. 

Office 

The 27th of May, 1857. Sd/- G.H. Monck MasQ;n,> 

Political Agenf. 

Free Translation of a letter from Maharaja Tukht 
Singh of Marwar to Lieutenant Monck Mason Poll. Agent 
at JbdhpoOr in reply to his letter of the 22nd Instant dated, 
the 25th of May, 1857. 

Since the tidings of the insurrection reached me, my 
heart haa been full of anxiety and trepidition but what can 
I do. I am too far off to gratify my inclination by attacking 
rebels and visiting upon them condign punishments. Such 
out-breaks are always short lived, and I am confident that 
the rebels will soon be punished as they deserve. 

According to your advice I have posted horsemept 
every ten miles between Beawar and Palee with instruc¬ 
tions to receive and convey letters from Beawar to Palee, 
and Vice Versa, and to escort European Officers, who may 
travel betweeh those places. 

On the 22nd Instant I sent Orders to Koosul Raj 
Singhee, who commands a field force of 5000 Men composed 
of Artillery, Cavalry andd'nfantry, with 20 Guns which has 
been employed against the disafiected Marwar Chiefs of 
Gular etc. to proceed without delay, and encamp at 
Alaneeawas with 200 Horse and Foot and 6 Gune, and to 
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obey all Orders which he may receive from the Commis¬ 
sioner of Ajmere leaving 2,800 Horse,\and Foot with 12 
Guns to cover the rebellious Chiefs, who have joined and 
assisted the Thakoor of Gular notwithstanding your 
warnings and in direct disobedience to orders issued by this 
Government, also to detach 200 Horse and 2 Guns to Bare 
a village on the Frontier of Mhairwara under Sheoraj 
Shinghee with instructions to obey all orders from the 
Commissioner Ajmere and the Brigadier Commanding the 
Rajpootana Field Force at Nusseerabad, 500 more Horse and 
Foot will be sent to reinforce that Detachment at Bare, 
(p. 238). 

The Officers in command of those Detachments have 
been ordered to report their arrival at their respective desti¬ 
nations without delay, with a view to your being informed. 
The Officers of the Troops remaining at Gular have been 
desired in case of emergency (as they also are close to 
Ajmere) to act on the requisition of the Commissioner of 
Ajmere without reference to Jodhpoor. As I am very 
anxious for intelligence, you will oblige me by informing 
of all that may transpire. 

The 500 Horse and Foot destined for Bare will be 
sent as soon as possible. 

(True Translation) 

Jodhpoor, Sd/- G. H. Monck Mason, 

The 27th of May, 1857. Political Agent. 

(True Copies) 

Sd/- A. G. S. J. Midmay, 
Assistant Agent Governor-General, 
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IX 

EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN SECRET PROCEEDINGS 

Cons. No. 204. 

From Officiating Agent Governor-General. 

No. 2A 
From 

Colonel G.S.P. Lawrence, 

Officiating Agent Governor-General 
for the States of Rajpootana. 


To 


G. F. Edmostone Esqr., 

Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign 
Department. 

Dated, Beam the 9th of June, 1857. 


Sir, 

Previous to the receipt of your Telegraphic despatch, 
I had reported officially, and demi-officially the principal 
occurrences, and measures adopted by me in the present 
exigency, and I have now the honour to submit for the 
information of the Right Hon’ble the Governor-General in 
Council, the following summary of events in Rajpootana, 
consequent on the late mutinies. 

2. I regret that this is necessarily short as imme¬ 
diately on hearing of the dangerous illness of Colonel 
Dixon I started by Horse-dawk from Mount Aboo for this 
place which I reached on the 6th Instant bringing with me 
only one clerk, who is at present sick. 

3. On receiving information of the out-breaks at 
Meerut and Delhi, I at once issued proclamations’*' 
to all the Chiefs at Rajpootana to concentrate 
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“‘Copies of which have ] 
been furnished to you ( 


the.r forces on their respective 
frontiers so as to be available 
wherever their services 


might be required. I particularly called on them to be on 
the alert to capture or destroy anybody of rebels, passing 
through their territories and I offered rewards of Rs. 500 
for the apprehension of any man concerned in the barbarities 
perpetrated at the above Stations. 


4. My requisitions have been cordially responded 
to by the various Chiefs. 


5. The Jodhpore Rajah recalling the Army he had 
assembled for the coercion of his rebellious Thakoors (which 
he said Was matter of secondary imporLance to that of 
assisting the British Government) placed about 5000 Cavalry 
and Infantry at my disposal with 28 Guns. A portion of 
this force upwards of 2000 has gone after the Nusseerabad 
Mutineers, and I have just sent my Assistant Captain Hard- 
castle to overtake and accompany them. 


6. Captain Eden, Political Agent Jeypore, has pro¬ 
ceeded with 2000 Raj Troops to Kotpootlee where he will 
be in readiness to intercept fugitive from Delhie or to act 
against the Nusserabad Rebels who it is believed are moving 
by that route and Ulw'ar on Delhie and with the Marwai 
Troops in the rear I have great hopes that most of them will 
be cut up. j 

7. I had directed Captain Eden himself to remain at 
Jeypore where with the remanant of the Rajah’s Troops 
he would have been able to have attacked with success those 
rebels who encamped within half a mile of the City, but he 
reported that the Lieutenant Governor N. W. Provinces had 
previously ordered him on towards Muttra which order he 
considered himself bound to obey. 
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8. Major Burton, with 800 Harowtee Troops in some¬ 
where on the NuGseerabad Road. 500 Beekaneer Horse and 
Came] men are on the frontier of that State ready to act 
as may be required. 

Captain Showers with the Meywar Troops is believed 
to be in pursuit of the Neemuch Mutineers. 

9. I have authorized Captain Hardcastle to raise 150 
to 200 Shekhawattee Horses from amongst the most redoubted 
Freebooters who are all well-known to him, and I have no 
doubt, but that they will prove eminently useful to Govern¬ 
ment. 

10. I have sanctioned the payment of extra batta to 
the men of the Mhairwaarrah Local Battalion, who have 
been employed in protecting the Arsenal and Treasury of 
Ajmere, and who most fortunately relieved in time the 
traitorous Sepoys of the 15th N. I. which, I am quite sure 
will be met with the approval of Government. 

11. I ordered the Kotah Contingent to march on 
Ajmere for the protection of the Arsenal and Treasury as 
well as the City where is concentrated a large portion of 
the wealth of Rajpootana it having been inhabited by several 
native Bankers and Merchants, but Captain Denny conceived 
himself justified in setting my Order aside and obeyed the 
Lieutenant Governor’s requisition for his advance on 
Muttra. 

12. Finding such to be the case, I made an urgent 
requisition for Troops from Dessa, as already reported to 
Government. 

13. The Cavalry and Artillery of the Dessa force 
reached Nusseerabad this morning. The European and 
Native Infantry, will I trust, be there on the morning on 
the 12th Instant, 
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X 

SUMMARY NOTES FROM FILE NO. 3 OF 1857, MARWAR 
CONTAINING CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
VARIOUS POLITICAL AGENTS REGAR¬ 
DING THE MUTINY OF 1857-58. 

Selections from Mutiny Correspondence, 
i. Letters from Major Eden. 

(1) How nervous they were is shown by a letter 
written by Major Eden at Abu to Mason at Jodhpur dated 

4th June, 1857-“What times are there. 

May he who orders all things, guide and lead us safely.... 
.through these great troubles.” 

(2) Extracts from a letter written by Eden from Abu 
dated, 13th June, 1857 to Mason, saying “can you learn from 
your Rajah, whether the Bazee Bhaie of Gwalior wrote to 
him or other Rajpoot chiefs asking them to join our Sepoys 
in turning us out of India. The Bhurtpore troops seem to 
have promised to join them in Mutiny. We hear whisperings 

too.against the character and stability of the Kotah 

contingent.” 

11. Letters from Mason. 

(3) In letter No. 485 of the 26th August, 1857 from 
Jodhpur, Mason wrote to General Lawrence that the 
Jodhpur ruler has just informed him about the Mutiny by 
Jodhpur Legion. Upon Mason’s request, the Jodhpur ruler 
sent his friend Anar Singh to proceed against the Mutineers 
and to rescue the Europeans and to relieve Abu from their 
pressure. 

(4) Regarding the activities of the Erinpura rebels 
and their association with the Auwa Thakur—the official 
report No. 545 of 1857 say$ that Anar Singh was sent by 
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Jodhpur Chief to intercept the Mutineers before they could 
reach Pali. Anar Singh reached Pali earlier and when the 
rebels saw it, they turned towards Auwa where they 
entrenched themselves in conjunction with the Auwa 
Thakur’s troops. Under instructions from the Jodhpur 
His Highness, Anar Singh attacked Auwa but could not 
achieve much success. 

(5) In letter No. 546 of 1857, dated 10th September 
Mason informed the A.G.G. Lawrence that the Mutineers 
of Jodhpur Legion surprised Anar Singh’s army, with the 
help of the chiefs of Auwa, Gular etc. and killed Anar 
Singh and inflicted heavy loss. Mason requested the 
Jodhpur ruler to take active and strong measures. 

in. Letters jrom Gulab Chand. 

(6) Even private correspondence shows (as is shown 
by this intercepted letter from one Gulabchand Nathu Mul, 
Jodhpur to Manchand Ghelchand, Ahmedabad, dated 30th 
August, 1857) that “around Delhi and even in camps in this 
part, regiments are rising against the British Government; 
in short all the native regiments are against Government. 
In Marwar several chiefs are intriguing to rise in a rebellion 

against English.In other States the case is the 

same.”. 


IV. Letters from Captain Hall. 

(7) Letter No. 23 of 1858, dated 26-1-1858, sent by 
Captan Hall, Officiating Police Superintendent, Sirohi, to 
Major Morrison, Political Agent, Jodhpur says that “during 
the mutiny at Er inpur a, the villagers (from certain villages 
whose names cannot be deciphered owing to mutilation) 
(all) of Marwar plundered the cantonment to a large 

extent, taking off property-(worth of) above 

30000 Rs.”. 
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V. Letters hy Major Morrison. 

(8) How unpopular were the British in Jodhpur is 
shown by the confession made by Major Morrison, Officia¬ 
ting Political Agent, Jodhpur to Lt. Col. Anderson—Poli¬ 
tical Agent, Jodhpur vide his letter from Ajmer, dated 16th 
May, 1858, in which he says 'there was not to the best of 
my belief a single individual in the Marwar Territory 
whose zeal (against us) prominent during the season of 
general defection’. 

VI. Lawrence's report, dated 27th July, 1858 on 
the Mutiny in Rajputana submitted to 
the Governor-General in Council. 

(9) Despatch No. 107A—784A, dated 27th July, 1858, 
from Lawrence, Officiating A.G.G. to the Secretary to 
Government of India, Foreign Department, gives an 
excellent account of the "narrative of the progress of events 
throughout Rajpootana from the date of the out-break at 
Meerut in May, 1857 up to the date by which Kotah was 
taken by the Rajpootana forces.” (This is a printed report 
of 39 pages and the summary is given herewith. It also 
contains a review of the conduct of the Native Chiefs). 

(10) At the commencement of the Mutiny the six 
centres of British forces viz., Nuseerabad, INeemuch, Deolee, 
Beawar, Erinpoora, and Kherwara did not contain even a 
single European soldier in Rajpootana. 

(11) The first intelligence reached Abu from Bharat- 
pur and Agra on the 19th May, and immediately the 
A.G.G. informed the various residents and commandants 
to take all precautionary measures. 

(12) On 23rd May, Lawrence issued a proclamation 
to all Chiefs of Rajpootana to procure peace aid to intercept 
rebel fugitive. This was well received specially by Jodhpur. 
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(13) With 5000 troops from Jaipur, Eden, the Poli¬ 
tical Agent marched towards Muttra and Gurgaon to 
maintain order and though his troops were excited by 
Thakur Sheonath Singh—Ex-Minister of Jaipur to murder 
Eden on 20th July, yet Eden ‘'returned unbroken to Jaipur. 
He rescued several Europeans in Gurgaon district and 
punished the Mewatis.” 

(14) At Bharatpur, Captain Nixon volunteered to 
lead the troops of the State and Alwar also sent 2500 men 
to co-operate with Nixon, But two of his companies of 
Bharatpur troops mutinied at Muttra and Alwar troops 
were either bribed or over-awed by them, so much, so that 
they could take no action against the mutineers. 

(15) The Mutiny at Nuseerabad commenced at 4 P.M. 
on 28th May by the Infantry and Artillery seizing guns. 
After destroying the cantonment, they hastened to Delhi 
and Ajmer was saved. 

(16) On the night of 3rd June, the troops at Neemuch 
began to set the cantonments on fire. “Most of the Euro¬ 
peans fled and with the exception of 14 or 15 houses, the 
whole station was burnt to the ground.” Then having looted 
the sum of Rs. 1,31,900 from treasuries they left for Delhi. 
Neemuch was recaptured by the British. Lawrence reports 
the fidelity of the Mhair and Mhaiwat population of Ajmer 
and Mhairwara Districts.' They said that, as they owed all 
their civilization and prosperity to the British, they were 
determined to stand by them. 

(17) On 8th September, the rebels again attacked 
Neemuch. But they were defeated and since November 
there had been no disturbance. 

(18) On 21st August the Jodhpur Legion mutinied at 
Abu. Having done some destruction, they reached Erin- 
pura where they were joined by the infantry and artillery 
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They marched tov/ards Ajmer, but turned towards Auwa 
and A.G.G. himself attacked Auwa but failed and withdrew 
to Ajmer. This force of Jodhpur Legion stayed at Auwa till 
10th October and then moved towards Delhi but was 
destroyed near Narnoul. A second attack was made on 
Auwa and it was destroyed completely. 

(19) On i6th September Major Burton and his sons 
were killed by the rebels whose principal leaders were Jai 
Dayal and Mehrab Khan. “The former had been a vakeel 
in attendance on the Political Agent, but Major Burton had 
caused his removel”, ane possibly he took revenge for this. 
In March, 1853, Kotah was retaken. 


XI 

SUMMARY NOTES FROM FILE NO. 84—JODHPUR 
OLD VOL. I AND II DEALING WITH THE REBELLIOUS 
CONDUCT OF THE THAKUR OF AWAH, THE ATTACK 
BY THE A.G.G.; GOVERNMENT REMARKS REGARDING 
THE DESTRUCTION OF THE FORT; THE REQUEST OF 
THE THAKUR FOR THE RESTORATION OF HIS ES¬ 
TATE; THE CAUSE OF THE THAKUR’S OUTLAWRY 
AND HIS OPPOSITION TO THE BRITISH GOVERN¬ 
MENT; SURRENDER OF THE THAKUR, HIS TRIAL 
AND THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
TRIAL; GRANT OF UNCONDITIONAL PARDON TO THE 

THAKUR. 

Section A —Causes and course of Awah Thakur’s 
opposition. 

(1) An excellent account of the causes are recorded 
in the report of Captain Nixon—Political Agent, Jodhpur, 
10 Major Eden—Officiating A.G.G. at Mt. Abu, vide his 
letter No. 98, dated 14th December, 1859. 
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(2) Captain Nixon wrote in his report that Thakur 
Khooshal Singh of Awah belonged to one of the most 
turbulent clans of Jodhpur. He had displeased the Maharaja 
of Jodhpur by interfering arbitrarily in the succession case 
of Beethora (Another Jagir) and had displeased the 
Maharaja so very much that a Jodhpur army was sent to 
punish him for his indiscipline. But meanwhile the Mutiny 
had been started and General Lawrence—the then A.G.G,, 
called out the Jodhpur regiments for the protection of 
arsenal and v/ere later on sent to pursue the Mutineers, 
which they did up to Jaipur. But in August, 1857, the 
Jodhpur Legion mutinied at Erinpura, and were passing 
through the Jodhpur territory, when the Thakur of Awah 
offered them service, which they first refused, but later 
accepted when the conditions of service were made more 
lucrative. Captain Nixon emphasised this point in his 
report and said that “it shows that the Awah Thakoor 

spontaneously took part in the rebellion and.he 

........enticed them into his service.” 

(3) Thereupon, a force of the Jodhpur Durbar was 
sent against him, but was defeated and returned. Then, 
General Lawrence himself went, and though he was 
victorious, yet his gains were not substantial, as he could 
not reduce Awah without heavy guns. Meanwhile Captain 
Mason Politicial Agent of Jodhpur was treachrously slain 
probably by the Thakur of Awah and this inflamed all the 
more the British sentiments, who were already displeased 
with him because he had joined hands with the Mutineers. 

(4) Three other Thakurs, viz., Sheonath Singh of 
Asope, Bishen Singh of Goolur and Ajeet Singh of 
Alaneeawas, who had previously opposed the Jodhpur Raj, 
Vv'ere also leagued with Khooshal Singh. Sheonath Singh 
was besieged in the village of Burloo and was forced to 
surrender. He was pardoned and kept in Jodhpur. The 
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other two Thakurs were ousted from their jagirs and they 
settled in the Sikar area. 

(5) In January 1858, a force under Brigadier Holmes 
invested Awah, but under the cover of a heavy storm of 
rain, the Thakur escaped and reached Sikar and continued 
to plunder the Marwar territory and to assist the Asope 
Thakur. 

Section B —Trial of Thakur Khooshal Singh of Awah. 

(6) But later on he settled quietly in Kotharia—a 
\illage in Mewar, and was securing the British help in his 
recall, though the Maharaja of Jodhpur was determined 
not to pardon him. He wrote a number of letters to 
Major Taylor—Officiating Political Agent, Mewar, saying 
that he had no hand in the murder of Captain Mason and 
that his jagir should be given back to him. But Taylor 
insisted vide his letter dated 8th May, 1860, first on his 
unconditional surrender which he ultimately did at Neemuch 
on the 8th August, 1860. 

(7) The Governor-General-in-Council permitted Major 
Eden—the A.G.G. at Abu, to appoint a commission to 
examine the charges against the Thakur. The Thakur 
requested that l}is trial should be held outside Marwar and 
that any other man except Major Nixon—the Political Agent 
at Jodhpur, should conduct it. These conditions were 
granted. 

(8) The trial opened at Ajmer on the following 
charges— 

(i) that he gave asylum to the murderers of Captain 
Mason; 

(ii) that from August, 1857 to January 1858, he acted 
as a leader of the rebels against the British 
Government. 



A large number of witnesses were examined by the 
Commission under the chairmanship of Major Taylor, and 
the Commission came to the eonclusion that i:he nature of 
evidence available did not warrant the imposition of any 
sentence whatsoever. Accordingly, it was recommended to 
the Government that the Thakur should be acquitted 
unconditionlly. The A.G.G. having agreed, the report was 
forwarded to the Governor~General-in-Council. By the 
despatch No. 5562, dated the 10th November, 1860, 
the Governor-General-in-Council confirmed the findings 
and unconditional pardon was granted to the Thakur of 
Awah. 


xn 

SUMMARY NOTES AND EXTRACTS FROM HAKIKAT 

BAHIES NO. 18 AND 21, LODGED AT THE 
DASTARI RECORDS, JODHPUR 

A,—Political condition on the eve of the Mutiny of 1857. 

(1) The British troops were sent against Russia and 
they achieved a victory over the Russians after a protracted 
struggle. The news of the British victory created a stir in 
Jodhpur (and people started thinking about the British hold 
in India). Under instructions from the East India Company 
the victory was duly commemorated in Jodhpur. (Hakikat 
01 Tuesday, the 2nd of the Bright-half of Migsar, V.S. 1912, 
page 276, Bahi No. 18). 

(2) The Maharana of Udaipur and his jagirdars are 
not carrying on good terms. The British troops, in co¬ 
operation with the Maharana, intend to chastise the Mewari 
nobles. The Maharaja of Jodhpur has ordered that none 
of these Mewari nobles should be given shelter in Marwiar 
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and Risaldar Munna Lai was sent, as desired by the 
British, to Godwad to meet the British forces going to 
Udaipur and to keep watch at the passes. (Hakikat of 
Saturday, the 13th of the Dark-half of Posh, V.S. 1912, 
page 278, Bahi No. 18). 

(3) Singhvi Kushal Raj went to Purbatsar and Maroth 
with his troops (to subdue the rebels in that area). He 
besieged Gular (whose Thakur had anti-British inclinations) 
and took it. (Hakikat of the 8th Dark-half of Jaisth, 
V.S. 1913, page 365, Bahi No. 18). 

B. — Out-break of the Mutiny in India, 

(4) The mutineers, consisting of Hindus and Muslims, 
plundered a number of cantonments. The entire population 
of Delhi revolted and having put to sword the Englishmen 
who lived at Delhi, the people have established their 
authority there. The BHtish Political Agent at Jodhpur 
approached the Jodhpur ruler for help and the Maharaja 
directed Singhvi Kushal Raj, Ratan Raj, Shiv Raj, (who 
were busy fighting at Gular) to go to Alaniyavas (and await 
instructions from the British). On being asked by the 
British authorities he was to proceed further. Kushal Raj 
was posted first at Alaniyavas but later on he went to 
Ajmer. Ratan Raj proceeded to Nava Nagar. Shiv 
Raj too was sent to Ajmer. Kushal Raj, Khichi Ummaid, 
Najar Mustak etc. chased the Mutineers who had plundered 
tlie cantonment of Nasirabad and Neemuch. The mutineers 
had gone far, beyond their reach and they (Jodhpur troops) 
returned after having chased the Mutineers up to a distance 
of 40 Koses. (Hakikat of the 4th of the Bright-half of 
Jaisth, V.S. 1913, page 366, Bahi No. 18). 

(5) Special guards were deputed for the military party 
which left at night for Ajmer with money, meant for the 
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Jodhpur troops posted at Ajmer. (Hakikat of the 9th of 
the Dark-half of Ashad, V.S. 1913, page 372, Bahi No. 18). 

(6) Khakhi Sadhus (who were going from place to 
place with a view to instigate the people) were given warm 
reception in the palace. (Hakikat of the 7th of the Dark-half 
of Kartik, V.S. 1914, Bahi No. 18). 

C .—Thakur Khushal Singh of Auwa and his revolt with 

the Assistance of the Mutineers of Erinpura. 

(7) The Mutineers, who came from Deesa canton¬ 
ment, plundered the cantonment of Erinpura, imprisoned 
two or three European ladies and proceeded towards Pali. 
Since the Jodhpur troops under Panwar Anar Singh, Rao 
Raj Mai, Mehta Chattarmal and Najar Mustak had already 
been posted at Pali, the Mutineers, went to village Karathi 
of the Auwa Jagirdari instead of Pali. Mehta Vijyamal, 
who was sent against them by the Jodhpur Maharaja, 
encamped at Chavadia. The Mutineers, then, proceeded 
to Auwa and the Jodhpur army halted at Beethora. In 
the fight that took place, the son of the Jayirdar of Mbethari 
Jalore was killed. The chief of Auwa is in league with the 
Mutineers and he fired his guns upon the Jodhpur State 
troops. (Hakikat of the 4th of the Dark-half of Asoj, 
V.S. 1914, page 384, Bahi No. 18). 

(8) The British Political Agent, Mason, came to 
Maharaja Takhat Singh on 4th of the Dark-half of Asoj, 
V.S. 1914 (7th September, 1857 A.D.) and remained in the 
palace for about 2 hours. (Hakikat of the 4th of the Dark- 
half of Asoj, V.S. 1913, page 384, Bahi No. 18). 

(9) The forces of Auwa and Purbia Mutineers 
suddenly attacked the Jodhpur State forces on the day of 
the Ghodavid Chhat early in the morning. In the action 
that took place Panwar Anar Singh and Rao Raj Mai fell 
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fighting with their men. There were some casualties 
on the other side also. This news reached the Maharaja 
on the next day at the passing of the first prahar (about 
9.30 A.M.), In token of the mourning of the death of 
Anar Singh who fell fighting against the forces of Auwa 
the usual beating of the drums was suspended for one time. 
The Durbar sent Nazir Harkaran and Parihar Shaligram 
to the respective Havelies of Panwar Anar Singh and Rao 
Raj Mai for conveying the feelings of remorse to the 
families of the deceased persons. (Hakikat of the 7th of 
the Dark-half of Asoj, V.S. 1914, pages 384-385, Bahi No. 18), 

(10) Mehta Vijaya Mai and Singhvi Chhagan Raj, who 
were at Auwa with Kushal Raj, returned to Jodhpur. 
(This Hakikat indicates that the Jodhpur Durbar failed to 
suppress the Mutiny at Auwa—Hakikat of the 8th of the 
Dark-half of Asoj V.S. 1914, Bahi No. 18). 

(11) Captain Mason, the Political Agent of Jodhpur, 
galloped to Sojat and Pali to see the A.G.G. who had come 
there from Ajmer. (Hakikat of the 13th of the Dark-half 
of Asoj, V.S. 1914), 

D .—The A.G.G. in person proceeds against the Thakur 

of Auwa. 

(12) General Lawrence, the A.G.G., hastened from 
Ajmer to take the field against the Thakur of Ahua in 
person, with a force, consisting of native and foreign 
battalions. Captain Mason also reached the spot. Singhvi 
Kushal Raj and Mehta Chhatar Mai too joined the British 
camp from Pali. In the action that took place on the day 
of ‘Amavasya' Captain Mason sold his life dearly. The 
rebels, after their victory over the enemy’s troops, had fallen 
back on Auwa. The news of the disastrous defeat was 
brought to the Maharaja on the 1st of the Bright-half, The 
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Maharaja sent Mehta Vijaya Mai and Singhvi Samrath Raj 
to Sursagar in order to communicate the news of the event 
to Mrs. Mason and her children. (Even) at the death of 
Mason the beating of Drums (Nobat) were not suspended 
(as they were suspended cn the death of Anar Singh vide? 
para 9 supra). 

N,B .—These two last lines are full of significance. 
As a custom the beating of Drums (Nobat) 
should have remained suspended due to the 
death of an important person. The beating 
of Drums was closed due to the death of Anar 
Singh. The reason for not suspending the 
beatmg of Drums is not far to seek. In fact 
the Maharaja was so much afraid of the 
public opinion that he did not show any 
sympathy for the deceased. The suspension 
of the beating of Drums (Nobat) would have 
been an official mourning for a British officer 
which would have further provoked the re¬ 
sentment in Mar war and Jodhpur proper. 
These lines rightly lead us to a conclusion 
that in Marwar it was a popular rising and 
this is why the Maharaja did not like to 
offend the people by closing of the beating of 
Drums which would have meant an honour for 
the British officer. 

(Hakikat of the 1st of the Bright-half of Asoj, V.S. 
1914, Bahi No. 18). 

E.— Re-occupation of Delhi and the Massacre of the 
Mutineers, 

(13) One hundred twenty-one guns were fired at 
Jodhpur in honour of the re-occupation of Delhi and the 
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massacre and arrest of the mutineers by the British—the 
news regarding which were communicated to the Maharaja 
by the A.G.G. (Hakikat of the 8th of the Bright-half of 
Asoj, V.S. 1914). 

(14) On this 13th day of the month, the Jagir of Auwa 
was confiscated and handed over to Shri Chand. (Hakikat 
of the 11th of the Bright-half of Aso], V.S. 1914, Bahi 
No. 18). 

(15) In place of Mason, who was killed at Auwa, an¬ 
other Political Agent named Morrison was appointed. No 
formality of reception was observed and so the new 
Political Agent reached his quarters at Sursagar without 
being formally received. 

N.B. —These two last lines are full of significance. 
The Maharaja did not give any reception to 
the new Agent, because he did not like to 
offend the public of Jodhpur. 

(Hakikat of the 2nd of the Dark-half of Kartik, V.S. 
1914, Bahi No. 18). 

F.—The Thakurs of Gular and Alaniyavas joined the 
Auwa Chief and they all proceeded towards Delhi. 

(16) (Soon after the retreat of the British force), the 
mutineers came out of their defence of Auwa and marched 
onward to Delhi. They were also joined by the Jagirdars 
of Gular and Alaniyavas. In order to punish and pursue 
them the Maharaja sent Singhvi Kushal Raj and Mehta 
Chhatarmal. The mutineers encamped at Narnol and the 
Maharaja’s men encamped at the village Gareki. From 
Delhi came the British troops consisting of Sikhs and 
Europeans, and they fought with the mutineers on the day 
of ‘Amavas’ and defeated them. Some mutineers were put 
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to death and rest of them fled away. The news of the 
event was known through the letter of Singhvi Kushal Raj. 
The bearers of the letter were rewarded with ‘Motia’ and 
‘Balabendi’. (Hakikat of the 6th of the Bright-half of 
Margshirsh, V.S. 1914, page No. 403, Bahi No. 18). 

G .—Auwa remained rebellious even ajter the defeat of 
the Mutineer^ at Narnol, 

(17) Pancholi Dhanroop was ordered to proceed to the 
Marwar border and look to the comforts of A.G.G. who was 
marching towards Auwa with his forces. (Hakikat of the 
7th of the Bright-half of Posh, V.S. 1914, page No. 405, Bahi 
No. 18). 

(18) The Jagirdar of Auwa, who had given shelter to 
the Mutineers, had to be suppressed. He fought against the 
forces of the Jodhpur Durbar. He was responsible for the 
death of Captain Mason. The British troops, under 
Lawrence, (therefore) besieged Auwa. The fighting took 
place for five days. The first fire came from the village. 
On the 9th of the Bright-half of Magh, the Mutineers and 
the Jagirdar of Auwa escaped unhurt at night. His brother 
Prithvi Singh and his followers all left the village. On 
the 10th of the Bright-halfl of Magh, the village of Auwa was 
occupied by the British troops and the authority of the 
Jodhpur Durbar was established there. This news was 
communicated to the Jodhpur Durbar on the 11th of the 
Bright-half of Magh. 

N.B.—The most remarkable thing in this Hakikat 
concerns the mention of the entire population 
of Auwa taking up arms against the British. 
It shows that the Mutineers enjoyed fhe pepple’s 
support for their cause. It was thus not merely ^ 

: a rising of Thakurs or Sepoy's who had their 
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personal grievances but the people at large also 
sided with them fearing lest their culture and 
social order should be endangered due to the 
British penetration. 

(19) Pancholi Dhanroop proceeded to Jaitaran to 
receive the British troops under Holmes who came to invade 
Auwa. (It seems that the Thakur of Auwa re-occupied his 
village by turning out the British forces). The army reach¬ 
ed Auwa and on the night of the 4th of the Bright-half of 
Magh, Auwa was re-occupied by the British troops and the 
authority of the Jodhpur Durbar was re-established. 
(Hakikat of the 6th of the Dark-half of Phalgun V.S. 1914). 

(20) Another party consisting of Madho Singh and 
other nobles of note was sent to suppress the Thakur of 
Auwa (The Haramkhor). Both the parties engaged into 
the action for about 3 hours resulting in the defeat of Auwa. 
But he was not completely suppressed and so another party 
under Vijaya Mai was sent against Auwa. (Hakikat of the 
9th of the Bright-half of Vaishakh V.S. 1914, page No. 424, 
Bahi No, 18). 

(21) Those who had lost their lives or were wounded 
in Auwa case were all rewarded by the Maharaja who 
conferred upon them Jagirs, fields, or wells. (Hakikat of 
the 9th of the Bright-half of Vaishakh, page No. 424, Bahi 
No. 18). 

(22) Mehta Vijaya Mai and Najar Mustak could not 
completely crush the Jagirdar of Auwa who fled towards 
Godwad. They who had gone to fight against him returned 
to Jodhpur. (Hakikat of the 11th of the Dark-half of Ashad 
V.S. 1914, Bahi No. 18). 

(23) Morrison was transferred from Jodhpur and in 
his place Anderson was appointed as the Political Agent of 
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Jodhpur. But he died at Abu. The news of his death was 
communicated by Vyas Heera Lai, but this time also the 
beating of Nobat was not suspended. Again there is a 
reference to the attitude of the ruler, who did not like to 
observe any condolence out of fear. (Hakikat of the 1st 
Dark-half of Bhadhava, V.S. 1915). 

(24) Rathore Jaswant Singh, Bhati Girdhar Singh, 
Bhati Sultan Singh, Rathore Chain Singh, Rathore Aidan, 
Rathore Sampat Singh, Rathore Bhairon Singh, Mool Raj, 
Chatar Singh, Rathore Nahar Singh were asked to proceed 
against Auwa and crush the Auwa Chief. (Hakikat of the 
10th of the Bright-half of Bhadhava V.S. 1915, Bahi No. 18). 

(25) Sakti Dan, the brother of the Jagirdar of Asop 
who was kept as prisoner in the Haveli of Auwa at Jodhpur 
died on this day. (Hakikat of the 4th of the Bright-half of 
Asoj, V.S. 1915, Bahi No. 18). 

H.—The movements of the Mutineers in Marwar. 

(26) According to the reports of certain spies. Muti¬ 
neers were still lingering in Asop. The people who gave 
this news were rewarded by the Maharaja. 

N.B .—This Hakikat shows that up to this day all was 
not quiet at Jodhpur and resentment against 
British Power was still continuing. 

(Hakikat of the 9th of the Bright-half of Magh, V.S. 
1915, Bahi No. 18). 

(27) Joshi Hans Raj, who had been sent to Auwa with 
troops came back. (Hakikait of the 2nd of the Bright-half 
of the Phalgun, V.S. 1915, page No. 504, Bahi No. 18). 

(28) The entire patta of Asop was confiscated and 
handed over first to Bhandari Bhag Chand and later on to 
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Mehta Chhatar Mai. (Hakikat of the 7th Bright-half of 
Margshirsh, V.S. 1915, page No. 403, Bahi No. 18). 

(29) The troops of the Jodhpur Durbar besieged the 
village Badloo. The Jagirdar resisted for some days. Later 
on he begged for forgiveness. He was taken to Jodhpur and 
put under custody but was allowed to keep his men with 
him. (Hakikat of the 4th of the Dark-half of Magh, V.S. 
1914, page No. 407, Bahi No. 18). 

(30) Rathore Shiv Nath Singh refused to appear before 
the Maharaja without his own guns. He was not allowed 
to carry loaded guns with him. Efforts were made to 
prevail upon him but he was adamant. Military pressure 
was put and ultimately he agreed to appear before the 
Jodhpur ruler in the manner, desired by him. (Hakikat of 

the 8th of the Dark-half of Magh, V.S. 1914, page No. 408, 
Bahi No. 18). 

(31) Rathore Shiv Nath Singh who was behind the 
bars escaped secretely. (Hakikat of the 15th of the Dark- 
half of Kartik, V.S. 1916, page No. 243, Bahi No. 21). 

(32) A party of men was sent to help the Political 
Agent who took upon himself the responsibility of suppres¬ 
sing the Thakurs and the people of Gular. They had left 
Gular and had proceeded towards Kishangarh in order to 
make a common cause with the people of Naraina and Kotri. 
(Hakikat of the 2nd of the Bright-half of Kartik, V.S. 1916, 
page No. 44, Bahi No. 21). 

I .—Long after the ^suppression of the Mutiny Auwa 
remained rebellious. 

(33) From the Hakikat of the 1st of the Bright-half of 
Chaitra, V.S. 1916, page No. 99, Bahi No. 21, it appears that 
the Auwa case was not closed as yet. Singhvi Shiv Raj was 
ordered to* march against Auwa and for the expenses a lump 
sum of Rs. 1102/6/- was given to him. Similarly according 
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to the Hakikat of the 5th of the Dark-half of Jaishth, it is 
clear that Jodhpur troop had to march against Bilada and 
Khadiya-ri-Nal and Asop. Singhi Ratan Raj was ordered 
to march again towards Auwa on the 4th of the Dark-half 
of Kartik. As late as the 12th of the Bright-half of Kartik, 
V.S. 1918, the Jodhpur troops were busy fighting against the 
people of Asop and some trouble was still there in the vicinity 
of Alaniyavas. 

N.B. —In the Hakikat Bahies the dates have been 
recorded as per the Marwar State Calendar 
according to which every new year begins with 
effect from the 1st Dark-half of Shravan. 


XIII 

EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN SECRET PROCEEDINGS 
Foreign Secret Proceedings 28 May, 1858, No. 382 (Page 440), 
No. 253 of 1858 No. 12. 

From 

Brigr. Genl. G. St. P. Lawrence, 

Officiating Agent Governor-General for the 
States of Rajpootana. 

To 

G. F. Edmonstone Esqr., 

Secretary to the Government of India 
with the Governor-General. 

DI Ajmer e 26th February, 1858. 

Sir, 

With reference to letter No. 27 of the 13th instant 
from the Officiating Secretary to Government desiring that 
the complete destruction of the defences of Awah be carried 
out, I have the honour to submit for the information of the 
Right Hon'ble the Governor-General copy of Major 
Morrison’s despatch with enclosures reporting proceedings 
in that quarter. 
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2. It will be observed that the officer details the 
measures adopted by the British Troops in the demolition 
of Awah and those of the Maharaja of Jodhpore to punish 
and coerce his refractory chiefs who took advantage of the 
critical times to assume a hostile and defiant attitude against 
the Paramount Power by calling in the Mutinous Jodhpore 
Legion, and participating in the murder of the British Agent. 

3. I trust that Major Morrison’s proceedings will 
meet the approval of Government, both he and I have 
moved the Maharaja to continue the demolition of Awah, 
and to vigorously pursue the Thakoor and his confederates. 
Major Morrison has most cordially met my wishes and co¬ 
operated with the Force under Col. Holmes. 

4. It will be a matter for future serious considera¬ 
tion, how far British interference is to be employed between 
the Rulers of Rajpoot States and their nobles, who it had 
been shown under their master’s power merely nominal 
either to aid the British Government or keep the peace of 
their own territory. Late events have brought more forcibly 
to view this unpleasant state of affairs. I should be glad to 
obtain an early exposition of the views of Government on 
this important subject. 

I have the honour to be &c. 
Raypootana Agency, Sd/- G. St. P. LAWRENCE, 

Ajmere. Officiating Agent 

The 26th February, 1858. Governor-General, 


XIV 

EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN SECRET PROCEEDINGS 
28th MAY, 1858, No. 38: . 

Enel. No. 1 in a letter No. 8, D/14th February, 1858 
From Political Agent, Jodhpore. 

Translation of a Khureeta to His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja of Jodhpore, D/12th February, 1858. 
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After Compliments, 

The circumstances attending the defection of the 
Ahwa Thakoor Khooshal Singh and the punishment which 
has just been visited upon his town and house, do not 
require any further amplification from myself, as your 
Vukeels Shabaz Khan and Singhee Sawat Raj and Joshee 
Hunsraj, will have kept you informed of the operations of 
the Force which has been sent against Ahwa, and of my 
several recommendations to them on various points re¬ 
quired to be communicated to yourself. 

2. I think it proper, however, to revert in this Offi¬ 
cial manner a few of the more important of these, in order 
to prevent any mistake or misconception hereafter. 

3. The acts of rebellion of which Khooshal Singh 
and his immediate relatives the Lambeya, Bhauta and 
Zheemalya Thakoors as well as the Asoph, the Goolur and 
the Alaneeawas Thakoors have been guilty, have been so 
grievous and ill-tried, and have evinced such a hostility to 
the British Government by uniting with their mutinous 
Troops and massacring the late Political Agent Capt Monck 
Mason, and have also embarrassed yourself to such a degree 
as to render you incapable of carrying out your own wish 
to exhibit your own devotion to the British Government 
as well as to preserve the peace (and tranquillity of your 
kingdom, at a time when by reason of the sudden defection 
of its own troops, the British Government was unable to 
maintain the integrity of its own power in its own domi¬ 
nions, that it is necessary to receive their sense which is 
entertained of these acts in a way which will never be 
forgotten. For this purpose, the personal estate of all 
these Thakoors should be declared to be for ever confiscated 
and never to be restored to the same family or clan, and 
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a copy of your Highness ^ proclamation should be forwarded 
for record in this office, and for transmission to the Durbars 
of Oodipore, and Jeypore. The life of the Ahwa Thakoor 
will be considered forfeit to the British Government, if he 
should ever be taken alive; but your Highness will treat 
the other Thakoors in any way you may think most com¬ 
mensurate with their offences. 

4. The destruction of Ahwa, as it removes the chief 
obstacle to the Estbt. and proper recognition of your autho¬ 
rity in the Godeevar Soojeet and Jeetamu districts, it is hoped 
that this will now enable you to preserve the peace in these, 
without the apprehension of having your power at defiance 
by the existence of a strong hold which was too formidable 
to be reduced by your own troops; but to enable you to 
secure the country, and prevent any of the ill disposed 
from again forming a lodgment unit, or making predatory 
incursions into it, it will be necessary that all the chief 
passes in the mountains leading into Meywar or Mhair- 
warra, should be held by your own Troops or people in 
whom you have complete confidence, in order that none of 
the fugitives or disaffected people either of Mhairwsrrs or 
Meywar should be able to enter Marwar, without informa¬ 
tion being immediately conveyed to the chief and canton¬ 
ments for Troops which should be maintained in critical 
situations and ready to move on any point that may be 
threatened, or in rapid pursuit of any of the Marauders. 
The destruction of the Thakoor’s dwelling house at Ahwa 
has been complete. The masonry bastion and gateways 
of his town have also been destroyed, but the remainder 
of the masonry wall and all the earthen bastions, out works, 
and embankments, have been left in a state uninjured, as 
their complete demolition would have required a longer 
state of time than the force was able to spare, and as the 
place could again be made defensible if occupied by the 
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Thakoor or any hostile party, and might occasion some 
trouble aind expense in retaking, I have advised your 
Officers to obtain your orders for continuing the work of 
destruction in so effectual a manner as to prevent the 
possibility of anyone wishing even to take advantage of the 
site creating any defences for the purpose of setting the 
Raj again at defiance and reviving the memory of the late 
revolt. 


5. The force to be maintained in the country should 
be sufficient to over-(awe any opposition, and I shall be 
happy to hear from your Highness what amount you will 
be able to spare for this purpose, and how you propose to 
distribute your Troops not only for the preservation of the 
peace in the Meywar frontier, but for the districts bordering 
on the Shekawattee and Jeypore to the North-East, and 
Seiohie, Pahlunpoor and Bakasun, or the Thun Parkur on 
the South and South-East, where some acts of disorder are 
still to be apprehended. 

Any matters of importance which I may have omitted 
to notice or any points to which you may yourself be 
desirous of referring, in order that an explicit expression 
of opinion may be obtained, I shall be obliged by your 
bringing forward in your reply, when I shall be happy to 
afford such explanation as may be in my power, or to refer 
to higher authority, where further instruction may be 
requisite. 

(True Copy). (True Translation). 

Sd/- W. K. BEYNON, Sd/- R. MORRISON, 

Asstt. Agent Govr, Genl. Offg. Poll. Agent. 
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XV 

EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN SECRET PROCEEDINGS 
Foreign Secret Proceedings 28 May, 1858 No, 334 {Page 450). 

No. 384 of 1858. 

From 

G. F. Edmonstone Esqr., 

Secretary to the Government of India 
with the Governor-General. 

To 

Brigr. Genl. G. St. P. Lawrence, 

Offg. Agent to the Governor-General for the 
States of Rajpootana. 

D/Allahabad the 24th March, 1858. 

Foreign Department. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, dated 26th ultimo, No. 12, submitting Major Morrison’s 
report of his proceedings relative to the destruction of the 
Fort of Awah, and the punishment of the Awah Thalcoor 
and other refractory feudatories of the Jodhpore State. 

2. In your letter to the Maha Raja of Jodhpore you 
have, among other things, urged upon him the demolition 
of that portion of the fortifications at Awah, which our 
Troops had no time to destroy, and which it is stated 
might, without much difficulty, be made defensible. The 
Right Hon’ble the Governor-General desires me to observe 
that, if the demolition of the fortifications at Awah be left 
entirely to the Maha Raja of Jodhpur, there is not security 
that the work will be done with the requisite completeness. 
You are, therefore, requested to inform Major Morrison, 
that he must be prepared to aid the Maha Raja, as indicated 
in my letter of the 13th February. 
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3. With reference to the 4th para of your lettej:^ 
I am desired to intimate that the question of ban of British 
interference is to be employed between the Rulers of Rajpoot 
States and their turbulent nobles, is one regarding which 
it does not appear to the Governor-General that it would be 
of advantage, even if it be possible, to lay down precise 
rules. It may safely be assumed as a broad principle, that 
the less there is of such interference the better; but in the 
rclL.tions in which the British Government stands to those 
States, cases may easily arise in which it may not only be 
exped ent, but a duty to interfere. 

4. His Lordship does not see his way to a defining 
of these cases beforehand; and would anticipate more of 
future embarrassment, than of benefit from the attempt. 
But he will be very glad to receive a statement of your 
own views on the subject. 

I have the honour to be &c. 

Sd/- G. F. Edmonstone, 

Allahabad. Secretary to the Government 

The 24th March, 1858. of India with the Governor’-GeneraL 


XVI 

COPY OF A LETTER FROM AUWA THAKUR 

English rendering of a letter from Thakur Khnshal Singh 
of Auwa at Satola (Mewar) to Mehta Sher Singh, 
Ex-Minister of Udaipnr at Neemuch, dated 
the 11th of the Bright-half of Asoj, 

V, S, 1918 (1861 A.D.). 

(After usual salutations and compliments from 
Thakur Kushal Singh to Mehta Shef Singh, the text read). 

I have already requested you to approach the Major 
(Sahib). I hope you must have by now enquired from him 
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he must have come to a definite decision. In case you 
have not been able to take any action in the matter, please 
get the needful done and inform me accordingly. I under¬ 
stand that Major Sahib is proceeding towards Abu. If he 
could allow me to accompany him, I could explain things 
properly. Please let me know his decision. The rest you 
will know from Sagat Singhji. Dated the 11th Bright-half 
of Asoj, V. S. 1918. 


XVII 

EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN SECRET PROCEEDINGS 

Foreign Secret Proceedings 26 March, 1858, No. 179. 

1 have the honour to submit translation of a Khureeta 
of the 3rd January, 1858 to my address from the Nawab ot 
Tonk reporting the Seizure of several rebels who, during 
the recent general revolt set at naught His Highness’ 
authority. 

2. His Lordship will deserve that active measures 
the Nawab is taking against his own relations and others, 
now his authority is becoming somewhat restored to punish 
them for the part they took in the revolutionary movement 
against the British without his countenance of support. 

Raipootana Agency, I have the honour to be &c. 

Ajmere, Sd/- G. S. P. Lawrence, 

11th January, 1858. Offg. Agent Governor-General, 

End. 1 in No. 84 of 1858. 
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XVIII 

EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN POLITICAL 
CONSULTATIONS. 

Cons. No. 180. 

Translation of a Khureeta from the Nawab of Tonk 
to the Offg. Agent Governor-General Rajpootana States— 
Dated Tonk the 3rd January, 1858. 

After usual compliments, 

I through my sincere feelings of friendship to the 
British Government have already informed you of the 
revolt and disobedience of my orders of the Prince Mahomed 
Moneer Khan, my brother^ and of Hafiz-ameer-adeem .Khan 
and of Uzeemoollah Khan my uncles and of other seditious 
persons in my Khureeta of the 19th September, 1857. I 
again addressed you acquainting you of the confiscation of 
the lands and money allowance of my younger brother 
Prince Mohanoodeen Khan and of Prince Khan Bahadoor 
Khan and of Allubahadur Khan my near relations without 
any respect to ties of relationship to me. You will have 
understood all these circumstances from reading my letters. 

In as much as by the Grace of God I feel great 
friendship and hearty submission to the powerful British 
Government and know that the prosperity of my State 
depends upon my submission to that Government and its 
friends and foes are my friends and foes. I, therefore, pay 
no regard and never intend to, to either friends or strangers 
in such cases as these; and with this view I have issued a 
proclamation through my dominion for the apprehension 
of rebels to the British Government who entered this with 
the design of causing a revolt as well as for the seizure of 
those who left this for Delhi and if any servants of the 
British Government who mutinied and joined the rebels 
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and have had a Department formed for the capture of such 
people. I have already imprisoned in irons some who have 
been caught who belonged to this place and have placed in 
confinement immediately any who are laid hold of. 
Indeed I made no distinction to revolt and ordered 

for the seizure of Prince Mahomed Mooneer Khan 

and other rebels, who day by day raised some 

fresh sedition, and for Uzeemoollah Khan who 
was a cheif much looked upon to by these rebels 

for the crime he was guilty of as detailed in my letter of 
the 19th September last and who still takes a small part 
in the present revolt and pays no attention to the orders 
I gave him to desist whose behaviour I see continues with¬ 
out improvement and causes me fears as to the future. As T 
greatly feared that the above named two persons might 
hereafter commit acts such as the rebels against the British 
Government have been requiring the strictest investigation. 

Moreover Uzeemoollah as a prisoner, Hafizun Ummer 
Allim Khan and his sons attacked with swords and fire 
arms my men who went to arrest them. 

The Hafiz was killed and his two sons were taken 
prisoners wounded and have been confined—and all parti¬ 
cipators in this revolt are imprisoned in irons. 

In the capture of these rebels several officers and 
soldiers of mine have been killed and wounded. 

I have also this day had seized and placed in the Fort 
Princes Mahomed Mooneer Khan for the offence he 
formerly committeed whose mention was made of in my 
letter of the 19th September last. 
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XIX 

SUMMARY NOTES FROM FILE No. 20-MUTINY 186;{, 
EXPLAINING THE CIRCUMSTANCES LEADING 
TO THE ARREST AT AJMER OF NANA RAO 
DHOONDHU PUNT ETC. OF CAWNPORE 
NOTORIETY. 

Vide letter No. 740 of June 29, 1863 from Lawrence, 
A.G.G., to Secretary to Government of India. 

(1) On 29th June, 1863, Lawrence, A.G.G. informed 
the Secretary to Government of India, Foreign Department, 
about the arrest at Ajmer of Nana Rao Dhoondiiu Punt and 
Naroo Punt, Bhalla Bhutt, and revealed some interesting 
details. 

(2) According to his report, information reached the 
Government of Bombay that one Purshottam Bhutt—the 
Nana’s Pundit, was residing in a Poona temple in the dis¬ 
guise of an ascetic. Thereupon, two detectives were sent, 
one of whom Gaya Prasad knew the Nana by sight and 
knew Purshottam Bhutt personally. With another Jamadar 
Dwarka Tewari, Gaya Prasad v/ent to Unkarnath and was 
met by three Brahamins whom he told that he wanted to 
find the Nana out as he was collecting an army for rebellion. 
The Brahamins agreed to show him the Nana provided he 
paid them Rs. 600/-. Travelling all over from Banswara, 
they reached Saloomber, and after two days saw Nana 
riding out with an escort. This escort was sent back soon 
and then Gaya Prasad met the Nana, who said that he was 
going to Badri Narain. But when Gaya Prasad told Nana 
that he had met him at Bittoor, the Nana became friendly 
and told him that he (Nana) was going to Bikaner to meet 
Tantia Topee and that the Begum of Lucknow, the Raja of 
Awah and Beni Madhow were at Saloomber and also Rao 
Sahib, the Gondah Raja and Goorbuchan Singh. The Nana 
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further said that he would return in the Dusserah when 
the Bikaner Rajah had promised him help and had already 
assisted him. He said the Bheendar, Ajeen, Kishenghur, 
Budnooj* and Saloomber people were all for him, but that 
as yet he had had no communication with the Oudeypore 
and Jcypore Courts, but their Thakoors were all in his side. 

(3) On reaching Ajmer, Dwarka Tiwari managed to 
inform the Dy. Commissioner. Nana further said that on 
leaving Nepal, he went to Kashmir where the Raja gave 
him Rs. 50,000/-, but did not assist him with men. The Nana 
further added that he had given his children 30 lacs of 
Rupees. Naroo Punt, Bhalla Putt told the detectives that 
he had been the Nana’s agent at the Bareilly Fort, was at 
Kalpee and with Tantia Topee also. He also said that 
Tantia Topee was in Bikaner and the man hanged was a 
Brahmin named Tantia. The Bikaner Raja had given 
Tantia Topee 10 Sawars and there are 5000 old Bengal 
Sepoys in the Saloomber jungles and the independent 
States liave taken Tantia Topee’s force into service and 
should occasion offer, some 40000 men were said to be 
ready in Saloomber. 

(4) The Nana was arrested at Ajmer through the 
intrigues of these two detectives. As regards the question 
of widespread intrigue in Rajpootana, Lawrence wrote that 
tliough he was sure that some Mutineers have found shelter 
in Saloomber, but there was nothing of a widespread intri¬ 
gue and Gaya Prasad’s statements need not be taken 
seriously. 


The Nana was taken under escort to Cawnpore. 
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